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SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1846. 
———— 

HE suggestion which ap- 
» peared first in our columns, 
that Buckingham Palace, 
unfit for her Majesty’s re- 
sidence, should be appro- 
priated as the National 
Gallery, has been received with favour univer- 
sally, and reiterated in various quarters. 
Notice has been given by Sir Frederick 
Trench, that he will, at the commencement of 
next session, move that Buckingham Palace is 
no longer a fit residence for her Majesty and her 
family, and cannot be made so ; but that there 
is a desirable site for a palace at the south 
terrace of Kensington-gardens, near some 
venerable chesnut trees, on which a new palace 
ought to be built [subject, we should conceive, 
however, to her Majesty's approval |; and that 
the House will make good the necessary ex- 
pense for the erection, if any shall be needed. 
And another honourable member, we under- 
stand, is ready to move, with the concurrence 
of part of her Majesty's Government, that the 
present palace be appropriated to the purpose 
we have suggested. 

Independently of the long complained of 
shabbiness of that edifice, which, above every 
other secular building in the realm, ought 
to be magnificent, both without and within, 
especially in the eyes of foreign visitors, 
many of whom have ridiculed both it and 
us for allowing it to stand as such,—every 
one now appears, as it were by simultaneous 
intuition, to have become convinced that such 
an erection as Buckingham Palace, in the face 
of the truly noble and Briton-worthy accommo- 
dation now being afforded to the Lords and Com- 
mons of the realm, canand must nolonger stand 
as the chief accommodation of the royal superiors 
both of Lords and Commons. Hence the ready 
reception of any feasible suggestion, by means 








of which an end so amenable to even our own 
self-respect, and to a proper respect for us 
in theestimation of other nations, independently 
altogether of our loyalty as subjects, would 
appear to be most easily, surely, and speedily 
accomplished. 

The remarks of a sensible and able critic of 
the last century on St. James’s Palace, are not 
only still applicable to the present question, 
but appear to have been written with peculiar 
and pro; hetic reference to the present moment. 

“*T will admit of no debate,” says the author 
of the Critical Review, “that the court of a mo- 
narch ought to be the centre of all politeness ; 
and a grand and elegant outside would seem, 
at least, an indication of a like perfection with- 
in: we may safely add, that this is necessary 
even in a political sense; for strangers very 
naturally take their impressions of a whole 
people by what they see at court, and the 
people themselves are, and ought to be, daz- 
zled by the august appearance of majesty, in 
every thing that has any relation to it. I could 
wish, therefore, that ways and means could be 
invented to bring about this necessary point ; 
that Britain might assert her own taste and 
dignity, and vie in elegance, as well as power, 
with the most finished of her neighbours.” 

Unluckily, however, for the new proposi- 
tion, the grant of 20,000/., in part of the 
estimated cost of the alterations in the palace, 


proposed to fit it for the Queen’s residence, 
is made, so that unless there be some act 
of will on the part of the Government and 
her Majesty, the works will be far advanced 
before the next session of Parliament, and will 
afford a strong argument against the proposed 
change. On many accounts it is much to be 
regretted that the vote was so hastily come to, 
There was no satisfactory assurance before the 
House, that the building would be made quite 
fit for its purpose by the expenditure proposed, 
bat, moved to pity and indignation by the 
architect's touching picture of their royal 
mistress’s miserable home, they at once in a 
fine frenzy of loyalty, cried “aye” to the 
question, in spite of the warning voice of Mr. 
Hume, and began to think of its inexpediency 
directly afterwards.* 

We trust that some member of the House 
will inquire of the Government, before the close 
of the session, whether or not any change has 
been made in their intentions, relative to the 
matter in question. If the reply be in the 
negative, some fuller information sbould be 
afforded, and facilities given for the examina- 
tion of the plans proposed. When the public 
money is to be spent, the public have a right 
to demand an assurance satisfactory to them- 
selves, that it will be wisely applied. 

The necessity for this supervision on the 
part of the public is made evident, amongst 
numerous examples, by the new fagade of the 
British Museum, now rapidly progressing. 
We have all proper respect for the architeet 
of that structure, Sir Robert Smirke, and are 
not about to offer any hasty remark on the 
elevation per se, at this moment. Surely, how- 
ever, if the design had been made public before 
the works were commenced, some alteration 
would have been insisted on, and instead of 
repeating the Post-office, Sir Robert would have 
been led to design a new building, to the great 
improvement of the metropolis and his own 
manifest advantage as regards posterity. 
Something might still be done to improve it. 

The refusal! of information in this case, which 
was loudly asked for in various quarters, was 
taken very quietly by the public, but, taught 
wisdom by the past, they may probably not 
be so soon satisfied in another. It is prema- 
ture, however, to complain till the grievance is 
certain. 





THE DETACHED BAPTISTERY OF ITALY, 

ILLUSTRATED FROM THE EXAMPLE AT PIs. 

T ae custom of grouping together the cathe- 
dral, the campanile, the barial ground, and the 
baptistery, was one pecaliar to Italy. The cathe- 
drals on this side the Alps, or such as were abbey 
churches, afford examples of a similar combi- 
nation, but with these points of difference, that 
the buildings were not detached, and that the 
baptistery was peculiar to Italy. It is true, that 
within the church, it was not unusual to inclose 
the font ;{ and Elgin Cathedral furnishes a 
solitary instance, where the octagonal baptistery 

roups with the cathedral. It seems, that great 
importance was attached to the rite of baptism 
at the hands of the bishop, and wherever there 
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was a cathedral, we usually find « round or 
octagonal structure for the purpose. In the 
early ages of the Church, was prac- 
t by total immersion. Adult was 
usual, and as the rite was in that case united 
to that of confirmation, and the chrism, or oil 
of unction, could be imparted only by the 
bishop, the ceremony required a building 


outage vn ma and a internal octa- 
nal, and in octag baptistery at 

ay the age had sixteen sides. Bat it 
is not improbable that the had an origin 
distinct from that of stuswdlants the purpose. 
It is commonly t ht, that the circular tem- 

Sagi Spat eco esta, at Rome, gave the 
idea of the circular chureh to Constantine. 
This may have been the case, though the no- 
tion has been ridiculed ;# and, in ,» the form 
of the cirele would bardly require to be sug- 
gested by any building. The detached 
columns of the Temple are external, with an 
entablature, not internal, as in the baptistery, 
where, generally, they support arches. The 
circle, probably, was a va oe in 
a baptistery, before it been used in a build- 
ing of different origin. We, of course, allude 
to the church of the Holy Sepulchre; and if 
it be recollected, that the sepule of Hadrian 
and Cecilia Metella had the circular form, we 
can hardly resist the conclusion, that Constan- 
tine took the plan of the Christian church from 
one which was generally ted. More- 
over, the cireular building, now the church of 
Sta. Constanza, is undoubtedly that, which was 
built for, or used as a baptistery by Constan- 
tine, and afterwards converted into a sepulchre 
for his daughters Constantia and Helena. It 
would be interesting to determine satisfactorily, 
whether this use of the building preceded or 
succeeded the erection of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but, at least, we are at present in possession of 
some clue to the origin of the use of the cireuiar 
plan, and to the relationship of the baptistery 
and the cireular church. Indeed, the baptis- 
tery, though not always styled a eburch, had 
its separate altar, and was essentially the same. 
The baptistery of San Giovanni Laterano, 
erroneously called the “ Baptistery of Constan- 
tine,’ was probably not built till after the 
death of the emperor, and, therefore, would 
not afford us any assistance. 

The baptistery at Pisa stands immediately 
opposite to the western fagade of the cathe- 
dral, and is an edifice of great beauty, but of 
very peculiar style. Its plan forms a circie of 
nearly 100 feet. diameter, inclosing « peristyle 
of four piers and eight columns, withia whieh 
stands the font. The walls are eight feet 
seven inches thick above the lower plinth, and 
stand upon a platform, ascended by steps. 
There are also three steps, next the wail, in the 
interior. The lower story, externally, is sur- 
rounded by twenty columns, one foot eleven 
and three quarter inches in diameter, having 
Corinthian capitals, and supporting arches, 
their distances being unequal. There are four 
doors, one at each point of the compass, and 
sixteen windows. In the second vtory, there 
is an areade of smaller columns, sixty in 
number, whieh project one foot four inches 
from the wall. The arches in both these 
stories are semicircular, but those of the 
second range are surmounted by decoration of 
a character entirely distinct, consisting of 
triangular canopies, alternating with lotty 
tabernacies and pinnacles. Ineach tympanum 
isa half figure, and upon each capital is a 
bust. The third is a polygon of twenty 
sides, with walls five feet seven inches thick, 
and is occupied by windows of two lights each, 
divided by a mallion, supporting trefoiled 
arches under a cireular head. Between the 
windows are flat pilasters, surmounted by 
small Gothie canopies, and above them « 
oe oe ae ae . 

an the cupola are dormers with re ro 
and crockets. The dome and its conical 
termination, along with some other parts of 
the building, are so much like cimilar ae 
tions in the old College of Physicians, War- 


+ Quarterly, Review, March. 1845, Gally Kaight and 
Bansen on Architecture.” 
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wick-lane, that we can hardly suppose that Sir 
Christopher Wren was unacquainted with the 
baptistery, whilst the internal cone of brick- 
work, supporting the dome, differs from that of 
St. Paul’s only in baving its springing from the 
arcade of the interior, inst of at the spring- 


ing of the dome. The original covering of the | 


dome was lead, but tiles have since been sub- 
stituted. The conical, and the hemispherical 

jons are both of brickwork; the former 
1s two feet six inches in thickness at the base, 
and the latter one foot six inches. The cone 
is surmeunted by a small hemisphere, which 
retains its original covering, and supports a 
statue of St. John the Baptist. The dome is 
divided, perpendicularly, by ribs of marble at 
intervals. The total height, internal, is about 
163 feet, and that of the two internal arcades 
eighty-eight feet six inches. The upper ar- 
cade of the interior forms a gallery, from 
which the ceremony could be seen, and was 
reached by stairs in the thickness of the wall. 
One of the arches of this range is filled with 
mullions and tracery. The building is orna- 
mented with horizontal bands of blue marble, 
but which are omitted above the second arcade, 
and in the outer wall of the second story 
in the interior. In the centre of the area, on 
three steps of white marble, stands the font, 
which is octagonal, and composed of different 
kinds of marble. ‘The basin is about fourteen 
feet in diameter, and would contain six or 
eight full-grown people. From the centre of 
the font rises a pedestal, whence the water 
issues, supporting a statue of St. John the 
Baptist in bronze. On each of four sides of 
the basin, within, are smaller basins, supposed 
to be for the immersion of children, that prac- 
tice having been introduced in the thirteenth 
century. Another font stands opposite to the 
altar, — to the ceremony as now prac- 
tised. The altar stands west of the fout, so 
that the bishop, when officiating, would face the 
east. Above the altar was a vase, in which, 
according to Martini, the eucharist was placed 
for those newly baptized. 

But the pulpit is the greatest ornament of 
this baptistery. It forms a hexagon in plan, 
and stands upon nine pillars, two of them being 
for the staircase. The material is marble or 
alabaster, and the whole is elaborately enriched 
with sculpture. The desk for reading the 
Gospel is supported by an eagle, and that for 
the Epistle, which is lower down, and rises 
from the staircase, rests upon a_bracket- 
column. The leaves of the capitals are Co- 
rinthian in general character, and worked with 
great delicacy. ‘The alternate columns stand 
upon lions, and that in the centre upon sculp- 
ture representing St. John and his eagle. The 
arches springing from the columns are circular, 
and the mouldings have a Roman outline, but 
a Gothie character is given to the work by the 
cusps, which, say Messrs. Cresy and Taylor, 
were perhaps added at a later period. The 
basso-relievos exhibit great purity of design, 
and are a fine specimen of the sculpture of the 
13th century. The last in the series, the Last 
Judgment, is a surprising work, from the great 
labour which has been devoted to it, and the 
variety of expression which it contains. This 
pulpit was so much prized by the Pisans, that 
it was placed under the protection of the go- 
vernment, and it was the duty of the Podesta 
to send a guard during the Holy week, to pre- 
serve it from injury. How much does this 
contrast with the apathy of the present govern- 
ment of Tuscany to the value of their anti- 


quities, and with the indifference to theirs, of | 


an English government. Niccola da Pisa, the 
architect and sculptor of this pulpit, was the 
founder of the Pisan school of sculpture, and 
contributed mainly to that important influence, 
which the art exercised over that of architec- 
ture, and which distinguishes the Gothic ar- 
chitecture of Italy from that of other countries. 
At the period when painting had made slight 
progress, sculptors were numerous in Italy. 

hey united the practice of sculpture to that of 
architecture, or to the art of the goldsmith, 
and not unfrequently left evidence of great 
abilities in all. Niecola da Pisa practised from 
1225 to 1297, and Messrs. Cresy and Taylor 
consider, that there is no indication of the 
pointed style in his works, though Mr. Knight 
gives some of his buildings, as examples of 

inted architecture.— The exterior of the 

ptistery is rich in carved decoration, and 
much of it has been taken to prove that the 
artists of Pisa were admirers of the Greek 


| style; but it is probable, that this resem- 


blance would not have been discovered, but 
for the supposed Byzantine origin of the cathe- 
| dral. 
| Had the buildings of Pisa been erected, studi- 
| ously to afford a subject for controvesy, their 
origin and dates could hardly have been more 
disputed. The baptistery was commenced in the 
| year 1153, Pisan style, the architect being 
| Diotisalvi, and much discussion has been oc- 
| casioned by the reference of the Gothic por- 
tions to the same date. In Vol. XV, of the 
“ Archeologia,” Mr. R. Smirke, Jun., F.S.A., 
published an essuy, in which he endeavoured 
to prove that the Gothic portions in the bap- 
tistery and the Campo Santo, were-of the same 
date as the semi-circular arches. He believed, 
that there were no examples of this style of de- 
coration in Italy, at the time, and said that the 
Gothic architecture of an early period attained 
great richness. He noticed, that the round 
arches were cuspidated, but that the crockets 
on the pinnacles had no resemblance to foliage. 
His assertions were replied to, in the same 
volume, by Sir H. C. Englefield, Bart., who 
argued that the Gothic parts must be later, 
because the campanile, built in 1174, had no 
Gothic features, because the interior of the 
baptistery was not Gothic, and because the pe- 
diments above the columns of the second story, 
caused great irregularity in that part of the 
design. He also remarked, that the bands of 
blue, which were continued through most of 
the decorations, were not through the Gothic 
ediments, —In some further remarks, Mr. 
Ir. Smirke ventured to assert, that crockets 
of earlier construction, alluded to in our 
“eee paper, were found in the cathedral, 
ut, he ably supported his original statement by 
saying, that one style did not so much cha- 
racterize each particular era in Italy, as in 
England, that there would be constructive diffi- 
culties in continuing the bands, and that the 
interior of Sta. Maria, at Florence, was equally 
remarkable for simplicity in the interior. He 
also thought, that the pediments were required 
for the proper carrying out of the first design. 
But, Mr. Arthur Taylor, who had made a very 
careful examination of the construction of the 
building, reported in the “ Archwologia,”’ Vol. 
XX., that all the Gothic parts were additions, 
except the windows and pediments of the third 
story, which were of the same date as that 
story, at all events. He thought, that these 
parts, though Gothic, might be earlier than the 
other Gothic parts, and compared them with 
“the early, or half Gothic style of Lom- 
bardy.” The one arch filled with tracery, was 
the only Gothic part in the interior, but be 
discovered traces of an intended groined roof, 
which would have taken its commencement 
from the termination of the old work, and 
there was a change in the materials, just where 
the trefoil windows are seen in the third story 
of the exterior. He found from Morrona, 
and other records, that the building was car- 
ried on with several interruptions, and the 
conclusions which he finally arrived at, were, 
that there were three different styles, viz. Ist, 
the pure Romanesque of the first and second 
stories; 2nd, the “ Lombardic, or mixed 
Gothic,” of the third story; and 3rd, the 
Tedesque, or florid Gothic, of the accessory 
details ; and that these were the work of sepa- 
rate ages. Messrs. Cresy and Taylor make 
| use of the argument, that the Campanile would 
}have had gothie parts, which, as we have 
) shown, is not convincing, but they were 
fortunate enough to discover two inscrip- 
tions, which proved that no part of the pointed 
style could be older than the end of the 13th 
century. One inscription stated, that the work, 
which had been stopped, was resumed in 1278, 
when the original design was probably con- 
tinued. The work of Diotisalvi terminated 
with the second range of arches. The Gothic 
parts they judged were of the 14th century, 
from the monument of the operario, which 
they had discovered, with which the armorial 
bearings on the windows, and their arrange- 
ment also agreed. They argued that, had the 
same hand designed the round arches and the 
pointed . a pediment in which the Virgin 
and Child are inserted, would have occupied 
at least a central position. 











Guernsey.—A new church and cemetery 
were consecrated by the Bishop of Win- 
chester on Tuesday week at this place, 
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COLLECTIONS FOR A LIFE OF 
INIGO JONES. 

A snort time ago we laid before our 
readers some particulars of the life of Inigo 
Jones, then recently brought to light.* 

In a valuable book written for the Shak- 
speare Society, by Mr. John Payne Collier, 
F.8.A. (“ Memoirs of the principal Actors in 
the Plays of Shakespeare ’’), the author de- 
cides a matter of considerable interest in rela- 
tion to Inigo Jones, by reference to the 
registers of various parishes. Mr. Collicr 
says, 

“The ordinary biographical authorities 
inform us that ‘be was born about 1572, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, London, 
where his father, Mr. Ignatius Jones, was a 
cloth worker.’ That his father was a cloth- 
worker is probably true, but he, like his son, 
was called Inigo. This point, as well as the 
exact period of the baptism of the great Inigo 
Jones, is settled by the following extract from 
the register of St. Bartholomew the Less, 
West Smithfield :— 


Enego Jones, the sonne of Enego Jones, was 
expened the xix" day of July, 1573. 


The clerk, in various other entries relating 
to the family, made strange work of the name 
of Inigo, and spelt it in almost every way but 
the right, although never in its Latin form, 
Ignatius. Whereand at what time his father 
and mother married we have not ascertained, 
but Inigo Jones, the friend, and subsequently 
the enemy of Ben Jonson, lost his grand- 
mother rather more than three years after he 
came into the world; her name was Anne, 
and she was recorded as ‘ the mother of Enigo 
Jones ;’ meaning, of course, Inigo Jones, the 
father of the artist and architect. We do not 
hear of the family in the parish after 1579; 
but between the birth of Inigo Jones in 1573 
and that year, he had various brothers and 
sisters born and buried, and as nothing bas 
until now been heard of them, we have sub- 
joined their registrations in a note.”t 








AWARDS OF OFFICIAL REFEREES. 
PROJECTIONS FROM FACE WALLS. 





The Requisition of Frederick A. Hall, of Friendly- 
street, in the parish of St. Paul, Deptford, and 
Richard Smirke Martyr, Surveyor of the District 
of Deptford, Kent. 

Wiru regard to a certain house in course 
of erection by the said Frederick A. Hall, on 
the south side of the upper London-road, in 
the parish of St. Paul, Deptford. 

And whereas it is in schedule D, part 2, 
external walls, recited thus:—“ And every 
plate, lintel, bond, corbel, being of wood, and 
every wood brick laid into any external wall, 
and all ends of joists, of girders, and of the 
heads and sills of partitions running into any 
external wall, must be fixed at a distance from 
the external face of the wall of four inches at 
the least.” 

And whereas it is in schedule E, projections 
from face walls, &c., recited thus:—“ And as 
to all balconies, verandahs, porches, porticos, 
shop fronts, open inclosures of open areas, 
and steps, and water-pipes, and to all other 
projections from external walls, not forming 
part thereof, every such projection (except 
such part of shop fronts, and the frames and 
sashes of the windows and doors, in reference 
to the necessary woodwork thereof) may 
stand beyond the general line of fronts in any 
street or alley, but they must be built of brick, 
tile, stone, artificial stone, slate, cement, or 
metal, or other proper or sufficient fire-proof 
materials, &c. &c. 

And whereas the said house is being built 
on ground ia the occupation of, and on lease 





* See p. 37, ante. 
+ From the register of St. Bartholomew the Less :— 
* 11 Sept., 1575. Philipp Johnes, the sonne of Enygoe 
Johnes, was expened.” J 
“14 Oct., 1575. , Philipp Johnes, the sonne of Inygoe 





7 Johnes was expened, being the 
doughter of Enygo Jhones.’’ 

**12 July, 1577. ———- Jhones, the doughter of Enygo 
Johnes, was buryed.’’ 

“7 Sept., 1578. Anne Johnes, the doughter of Enygo 
Jones, was expened."’ 

“19 July, 1579. Anne Johans, the daughter of Enygo 
Johans, was buried.”’ 

There are no other entries relating to the family in the 
same register, nor in any others that we have had the means 
pyran re We may add that Webb in his inscription 
— his master, Inigo Jones, mistakenly gave the date of 

birth, “* Natus Id, Julij, 1572,” 
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to the said Frederick A. Hall, and upwards of 
twenty feet back from the line of road. 
And whereas the said Frederick A. Hall 
roposes to erect in front of the aforesaid 
ouse, and attached thereto, a colonnade of 
iron columns, and to form the roof by means 
of extending the first-floor joists through the 
external front wall, The flat, soffit, and fascia 
he intends to form with fire-proof materials.” 
The referees awarded “ that it will be con- 
trary to the Metropolitan Buildings Act to 
erect the colonnade roof in question, in the 
manner proposed by the said Frederick An- 
drew Hall, and that such colonnade roof must 
be wholly constructed of fire-proof materials.” 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ FEES. 
MAGISTRATES’ DECISION AS TO ADDITIONS. 





On Thursday, the 13th inst., Mr. William 
Dean, baker, of Sydenham, was summoned 
before Mr. Trail, the sitting magistrate at the 
Greenwich police court, by Mr. C. R. Badger, 
district surveyor, for the sum of 3/., being the 
fees for two additions to a second-rate house, 
viz. 1/7. 108. for building an oven in the rear, 
and 1/. 10s. for the addition of a new shop- 
front. A correspondent sends us the following 
particulars :—The notice was filled up by Mr. 
Robert Smith, oven-builder, for the oven, and 
left at Mr. Buller’s, carpenter, Sydenham (for 
Mr. Badger), who interlined in the same “a 
new shop front, &c.” Mr. Badger stated, 
that as the work was executed by two 
different builders, and, moreover, at two dis- 
tinct periods, he was clearly entitled to two 
fees. In answer to which, Mr. Dean called 
Mr. Buller, carpenter, of Sydenham, who 
proved to the satisfaction of the magistrate, 
that the works were proceeding at one time. 
Mr. Trail said he never gave his judgment 
with more conscientious satisfaction than he 
did in this case, that Mr. Badger was not en- 
titled to more than one fee for the alterations, 
as it was proved that there was no special time 
between the works, and instanced, that if he 
were to put up a verandah to one window, or if 
he were to put up verandahs to twenty 
windows the fee would be the same, he 
should not have to pay for twenty additions; 
and twenty and two were the same in point of 
law. At this decision Mr. Badger appeared 
very much dissatisfied, and said he should take 
the opinion of the official referees. It was 
ultimately arranged that Mr, Dean should pay 
17, 10s. when called upon, and the expenses 
of the summons should stand over for the 
present. 





THE COLOSSUS AND THE ARCH. 

Mr. Epitror,—It surely never can be 
seriously intended to hoist up the real statue 
of the duke and his horse, and set them both 
together in their position to enable their true 
effect to be estimated? It must be a joke, or 
if itis not, 1 never heard a wilder thing. 

The only use of setting the figures up 
would be, to see how far the general mass or 
bulk combines with the structure below, or the 
contrary ; now this could be developed quite as 
well by a Guy Fawkes Duke and a straw 
horse, covered with some yards of McIntosh, 
which any sacdler, or the stuffer employed at 
the Zoological Gardens, would readily make to 
imitate the real things. If the object is 
“ Truth,” this would be the way to arrive at 
it; bat I cannot help thinking the advocates 
for placing the duke here hope to out-general 
their opponents, by getting the figures once 
up, sad then leaving the interests of the public 
to cool over the matter or their cyes to be fa- 
miliarised to the deformity. 

With every wish, Mr. Editor, for your suc- 
cess in this and every other effort you are 
making in the right direction, believe me yours 
faithfully, Miximvs. 

London, Aug., 22, 1846. 


*.° It seems to have been forgotten by the 
Government when they unwisely assented to 
this arrangement, that the pedestal must be 
built (an expensive piece of work), and that all 
the upper part of the scaffolding mast be re- 
moved in order that the parties who are to pro- 
nounce for the nation, whether the arch looks 
bearable or unbearable when the statue is upon 
it, may be able to judge, 








FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 


August llth. Mr. French, architect, in 
the chair. Mr. Henry Cox exhibited a 
bust of Diomede, a small figure of Her- 
cules sitting upon a rock, and a mask of the 
Apollo Belvidere, being solid deposits by the 
electrotype process. A paper was read by Mr. 
John Brown, on the artistical effects which 
may be given in architectural views, by 
combining —— with lithography. Mr. 
E. B. Price introduced to the meeting some 
fine rubbings from brasses, in Northfleet, Wil- 
lesden, Chartham, Hever, Saltwood, and Weston 
Abbey; an interesting discussion took place 
on the monogram I. H.S., in which Dr. Wright 
and Messrs. Archer and Purland took part. 
Mr. J. W. Archer stated that he had discovered 
the position of part of Baynard’s castle, by ex- 
cavating, and promised to bring the subject 
before the next meeting. 

The chairman then read a lecture “On 
the Architectural allusions in Shakespere’s 
Works ;” pointing out how the immortal plays 
recal to mind some of the finest works of art, 
and what glorious subjects they afford for the 
pencil of the painter. Although in Shakspeare’s 
days it is highly probable that much change of 
scenery was not known, in later times his plays 
have been got up with admirable attention to 
the costume and pictorial illustrations of the 
different countries and eras chosen to be re- 
presented, to which the perfection of modern 
machinery has largely contributed. The ad- 
vantages of modern travel have enabled ma- 
nagers of the present day to produce a drama 
with a reality and magnificence unknown to 
the time of the Elizabethan poets. Thus, in 
the play of “Anthony and Cleopatra,” the 
scenery might embrace some of the splendid 
buildings which adorned Egypt from the days 
of the haughty Pharaohs to the last of the 
munificent Ptolemies, the celebrated Queen 
herself, the back-ground closing up with a view 
of the mighty pyramids, beneath whose shadows 
so many dynasties had risen and passed away. 
In “ Coriolanus”’ we see Rome before it was 
adorned by the magnificence of the Caesars, 
but still rich in the gifts, more useful than 
showy, of the proud Larquins, and the still 
prouder consular rulers of the republic, 


‘* aqueducts 
Among the groves and glades rolling along 
Rivers, on many an arch high over head.”’ 
Rogers’ Italy. 


In “ Julius Cesar ”’ we find the seven-hilled 
city becoming imperial in its architecture, as 
it was in every other respect, and arches and 
temples, porticos and theatres, crowd upon 
the view, and Shakspeare expressly lays some 
of his scenes in the foruam— 

** Once 
“* And along the centre of their universe,’’ 


the place of all others in the world full of ex- 
traordinary associations, and where 


‘‘ The very dust we tread stirs us with life, 
And not a breath but from the ground sends up 
Something of human grandeur.’’—Rogers. 


In “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” the scenes 


are in classic ground, and one is of a strictly 
architectural character, the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus, accounted one of the seven 
wonders of the world (Act V., scene 3). 

In the play of “ Julius Cesar,” we find an 
expression which has appeared to some critics 
to be an anachronism. Marcellus, one of the 
tribunes, rebukes the citizens for their eager- 
ness to run after Cesar, 


** Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops, 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome.” 
{Act I., scene 1). 


But although in the first place we think 
that Shakspeare may be allowed a poet's pri- 
vilege, and should not be judged by rules too 
strictly, yet it is not so certain that chimneys 
orsomething thereto equivalent, were unknown 
among the ancient Romans, for Palladio says, 
“ The ancients, to heat their chambers, did 
serve themselves in this manner; they made 
their chimneys in the middle with columns or 
brackets, which bore up the architrave upon 
which were the funnels of the chimneys, which 
conveyed away the smoke.”—Hichardson’s 
Translation, p. 103. 

In Shakspeare’s time England possessed 
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many fine Sys ton. adorned with Pane vs 
8 
charectarlobe of Toke balding , rendering his 





allusions natural, one in “third part of 
Henry V1.” 

“ The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top ;”” 
and one in “ Macbeth,” — 


“* Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down.”’—Act II. 

sho 4 with interiors, the lecturer 
noticed, that in Shakspeare’s there are 
some most interesting Thostrethcee, Viz. — 
tapestry, or arras, as such hangings were called 
from the city which was a seat of their 
manufacture. And, the walls were 
covered with such costly hangings, the floors 
had not, in Shakspeare’s days, the modern 
luxury of carpets; the substitute for which 
were generally rushes: thus, in the “ Taming 
of the Shrew,” Grumio, preceding his master 
Petruchio, inquires of the servants at his 
country house, “Is supper ready, the house 
trimmed, rushes Protos, cobwebs swept ?”— 
(Act IV., scene 1.) 

The leetare was illustrated by Mr. Nixon, 
the sculptor, who exhibited a cast of the bust 
of Shakspesre, in Stratford-upon-Avon Charch, 
o : reg A letter was also read from 

r. John Britton, accom i a portfolio 
of beautiful drawings of Stratford-o -Avon 
Chureh, and numerous buildings with which 
Shakspeare was connected. 

The first lecture on “ Fresco Painting,” by 
"ee a Thomas, was announced for Octo- 

3th. 








SHEFFIELD SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

On the 19th inst. the annual meeting of the 
Sheffield School of Design was d, Mr. 
Richard Solly in the chair; when a report was 
read, prizes were distributed, and the new 
master, Mr. Young Mitchell (appointed by the 
Council in London) read an address. The 
poiae 5 .- lpg a “4 be more 
appreciat an t were, though still, less 
than is to be dotied. The following are ex- 
tracts from Mr. Mitchell’s address :— 

“The aoe ms mr ponds of England, 
during a long and rapid progress of both, have 
seneoteaaiie conieebel the value of that 
close and intimate connection, which should 
have confirmed the influence and doubled the 
resources ofeach. A secret so obvious to the 
progress of inventions, as to make it matter of 
wonder how it should any where have re- 
mained a secret so long, has discovered in 
most of the other European states sooner than 
in our own; and countries far less richly en- 
dowed in the elements of commercial pros- 

rity have shewn by evidence, which the 

agian has the opportunity of reading in 
most of the markets he frequents, of the wealth 
which results from such a union. France, 
Italy, Belgium, Prussia, nay, many even of the 
smal! German states, have learned the refining 
and profitable lesson, and teach it to-day by 
those statistical instructors, to which the mer- 
chant and the manofactarer bave the most 
direct and natural access. ising the 
superiority of England in most of the indus. 
trial substances, they have called into their aid 
the genius of form, and products, in whose 
mere manufacturing England may 
defy competition, have driven and are driving 
ber merchants from the mart of the world, by 
the force of their appeal to the sense of beauty ; 
and this is in the natural order of things.” * * 
“ Those who would bold the first place in the 
contest of a wide and crowded meet by 
which all the material wants of the w are 
largely supplied, must enlist beauty of form 
and purity taste on theirside.” * * “The 
object is to develop amongst England's skilful 
labourers the pr, one for the ing of 
her staples, which has been al to anaes 
There is no design to take the workman away 
from ‘his tools,’ only to teach him their more 
ful and accomplished use. Those whom 
i now address, — well that oe the 
amount of capital t 4 what- 
ever skill sod campy aarin aa in its di- 
rection, they are insufficient, if to them be not 
added the assistance of as skilled and intelligent 
workmen as those of neighbouring nations. 
Here, then, the workman will commence his 
artistical education, and I see no resson wh 
such education should not be common to sli, 
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rather than confined to one or more classes. 
There is no labour on which the operative can 
be employed, which may not benefit by a know- 
ledge of the principles of design. "ere will he 
make acquaintance with the beauty of form, 
and having constantly before his eyes i- 
mens of art by the great masters, his mind will 
gradually become coloured with their feeling. 
He will learn to distinguish the true from the 
false, and his gradually and naturally refining 
taste will stamp itself upon the labour of his 
hands. With workmen so educated, what 
power can arrest the onward progress of British 
manufactures? In alluding to the diffusion of 
education amongst the working classes, it was 
recently well expressed by one of our dis- 
tinguished statesmen, that ‘ Education tends to 
elevate the whole man physically, intellectually, 
and morally, and his elevation tells again on 
the commercial prosperity of the country in 
ten thousand different ways.’ The manu- 
factures for which Sheffield has been so long 
and justly celebrated have a natural connection 
with the arts. And I feel justified in asserting 
that such occupations as those of the silver- 
smith, chaser, die-sinker, modeller, steel-eteher, 


stove and fender makers, carver, and many | 


others, if aided by the knowledge and skill of 
the artist, would rise to a hitherto unattained 
pitch of excellence, and bring to the manu- 
facturer, at once, increase of fame, and increase 
of wealth.” 

Speaking of the casts and examples to be 
placed before the students, he remarked :— 

“ Let us copy them, not as mere copyists, 
but as men striving to work in the spirit which 
produced them; and Jet us no longer conde- 
scend to be the servile imitators of modern 
French and German art.” 

To the students themselves, urging them to 
give assiduous and persevering application, 
he said :— 

“ Let them ever bear in mind, that each 
hour spent here in careful study, will do the 
work, and prodace the wages, of many in 
their future career. He who, to the character 
of an expert workman, shall add the reputa- 
tion of a good draughtsman, will always find 
himself sought after and employed at a high 
rate of remuneration, Earnest and well di- 
rected labour is seldom unrewarded; and 
among those who are now thus labouring here, 
there are many who may hereafter sit amongst 
the eminent manufacturers of their country, 
dating back their eminence to the knowledge 
acquired here. To all who study, then, I say, 
courage and perseverance.” 

And so saywe to master and pupils, whether 
in Sheffield or elsewhere, take courage and 
persevere. 





ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, LEICESTER. 
EFFECTS OF LIGHTNING. 

Sin,—The church at Leicester recently 
damaged by lightning, as mentioned in Tue 
Buinper, is of the perpendicular or late 
pointed period, of indifferent design much or- 
namented ; erected I should imagine fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The spire was surmounted 
by a vane, having a fan and cross above of 
metal (brass I believe), united to an iron rod 
of 1} inch diameter, about 12 feet long, which 
was let into the stone work, This you will 
see, formed an admirable conductor, best cal- 
culated to be the destruction of the spire; 
carrying the fluid into the masonry, there to 
find an exit as itwilled. The lightning, after 
spending its fury on the spire, passed away 
through a downright pipe fixed in the inner 
angle of the north-east buttress of the tower ; 
from thence it appears to have travelled along 
the roof to the three pipes fixed against the 
south side of the body of the church, and the 
JSarthest downright pipe from the tower on the 
north side: all the pipes shew the action of 
great heat, being much discoloured, and pieces 
ores in number, I believe), about the size of 
the human hand, have been found, which were 
forced out of the pipes. The pipe from the 
tower has been acted upon most, being con- 
siderably more shattered and discoloured than 
the rest; the masonry round it also, bears 
strong evidences of fire. By the falling of the 
masonry, the roof of the north entrance porch 
has been shattered, and the roof of the first 
bay of the north aisle completely destroyed ; 
the roof of the nave adjoining bas been also 
considerably damaged. The bell has fallen 
in the centre of the tower, carrying away the 








belfry floor and the landing of the gallery stair- 
cases ; it has been cracked by the fall, but bears 
no traces of the electric fluid. The tower ap- 
pears to have escaped, having received no fur- 
ther damage than some of the glass being forced 
out of the window, The spire will have to be 
taken down and rebuilt: the probable cost of the 
restoration is said to be from 2,5002. to 3,0002 
A short time since the tower of St. Margaret’s, 
in the same town, was struck by lightning, one 
of the pinnacles being thrown down. It was 
restored without any effort being thade to ob- 
viate a similar disaster, aod only of late, I 
believe, has any provision been made. Look- 
ing at the number of buildings injured of late 
years by lightning, the infatuation and gross 
carelessness of those intrusted with the charge 
of publie buildings, is only equalled by the 
miners of this country, in their disregard 
of the qualities of the safety lamp. 

CavetTTo. 





IRON TUNNEL OVER THE MENAI 
STRAITS. 
Sir,— You mentioned last week that con- 
tracts had been entered into for the ironwork 
to the Menai tubular bridge, and connected 


| with this subjeet, I wish to draw your attention 


to the circumstances, that in the elaborate re- 
ports thet have been published by Messrs, 
Stephenson, Fairbairn, and Hodgkinson, and 
the able communications that have a ed 
in the columns of your contemporaries, I have 
not observed that any calculations have been 
made as to the probable effect likely to be pro- 
duced by a heavy gale of wind, either from the 
south-west or north-east, on the proposed struc- 
ture. 

We have had ample proof of its destructive 
character upon suspension bridges similarly 
exposed, presenting, comparatively speaking, 


| a@ small surface to the action of that powerful 


and at times irresistible element, whereas this 
tubular bridge is to be 450 feet long, 30 feet 
high, and 15 feet wide, offering 13,500 square 
feet of rigid surface (exclusive of the width 
underneath the roadway) to its resistance. 

With every confidence in the genius, capa- 
city, and talent of the emina¢mt man who de- 
signed the tubular bridge, and of the practical 
knowledge and mathematical attainments of 
those gentlemen who have aided in conducting 
the experiments, I may be allowed to observe, 
that as these have been necessarily on a very 
limited scale, and in situations so dissimilar, 
where it would be almost impossible to obtain 
correct practical data, ene ngpn on the sub- 
ject alluded to, and as this is a work combini 
boldness with novelty, and in which a nationa 
interest is felt, further and more satisfactory 
information would be exceedingly interesting 
to the profession, and 1 have no doubt to the 
publie at large. 

The public, on whose fiat depends the suc- 
cess of this sophie | in a commercial 
point of view, are generally too prone to con- 
demn new projects or inventions unless they 
have ocular or other demonstration of their 
safety, utility, or practicability, as, for instance, 
suspension bridges on their first introduction, 
and railways; even now many are too timid 
to travel by railways, and some of us with 
hearts te of Nature’s hardest stuff, 
would not have ventured to travel by express 
trains, if the speed they have acquired had 
been attained on the first introduction of rail- 
ways.—I am, Sir, &c., B.B. 

Merthyr Tydfil. 








Sewers.—From a return just issued by 
order of the House of Commons, it appears 
that the total amount of sums collected by the 
Commissioners of Sewers for the city and 
liberty of Westminster and part of the county 
of Middlesex, between the 17th of May, 1839, 
and the 3lst of December, 1845, has been 
145,5407, In 1841, the amount received was 
32,9812.; in 1842, it was 28,472/.; in 1843, it 
was 29,784/.; in 1844, 36,0897.; and in 1845, 
24,1964. Daring the period the expenditure 
has been 138,9762., leaving 15,388/. as balance 
in hands of treasurer on the 31st of December 
last. 

Furnace-Ban.—Mr. Dredge, the inventor 
of a suspension-bridge, has lately introduced 
and registered a new form of furnace-bar. 
The principal advantages claimed for this in- 
vention are great increase of strength, and a 
freer access of air to the fire than usual. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tut annual meeting of German architects, 
engineers, &c., will be held at Gotha, on the 
to 7th September next, A numerous at- 
tendance of English brother-labourers is ex- 
. [The déstance from London to Gotha 

is— 5d. 

“ Systematic” work on Grecian Antiquities.— 
Professor Hermann, of Goettingen, is car- 
ying a — work, under the above title, 
through the press, The first volume contains 
(what ee call) State’s antiquities, roads, ee 
canals, &e. The second, the eulte or religious 
— of Hellas. 

e “new” Pinakothek of Munich, &c.— 
Close to the old Pinakothek, on an extensive 
fives of ground, the foundations for the above 

uilding are just being dug out. ‘This struc- 
ture, which will be one analogous to the old 
Pinakothek, although differing in style, will 
be destined for specimens of modern German 
art. The architect is Professor Voit. Its 
outer wall will be ornamented with a long 
row of pictures, for which Kaulbach has made 
the designs—being “ allegories of the history of 
modern German art.” 

Professor Henry de Hess is just painting a 
great fresco for the refectory of the Bene- 
dictine convent pe ra to the Basilica, 
while one of Hess’s pupils, Mr. Caspar, has 
nearly completed another fresco—“ the stoning 
of St. Stephen,” to be placed in the right side 
aisle of the Basilica. Objects of great admi- 
ration are the coloured cartoons of Mr. Anton 
Fischer, made for the stained glass windows of 
the Cathedral of Cologne, presented by the 
King of Bavaria. Especially in the death of 
Jesus, the artist has exhibited a clearness of 
perception, freedom and Jargeness of design, 
and depth of feeling in expression and motion, 
which at once assign to him a honourable 
place amongst European artists. The royal 

lass painting establishment is busily engaged 
n executing thie and another cartoon of 
Fischer— “the adoration of the Kings.” The 
third of the huge windows for Cologne is 
“ the effusion of Holy Spirit,” on which Mr. 
F, is to lay hand next. 

Electro-Phonetic Telegraph. — Professor 
Hume, of the Academy of Charlestown, has 
brought this matter to a final issue, by the con- 
struction of a model—although something 
similar had been previously discovered both in 
St. Petersburg® and in Cincinnati: in the former 
eity it had been laid before the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences. The Russian telegraph 
can produce éen tones by ten different wires ; 
that of Charlestown has hitherto merely two 
wires, which produce two tones, but is capable 
of producing all the letters of the alphabet by 
an adequate number of wires. But this seems 
superfluous, provided that a sufficient number 
of tones be oxen, to make the speech of the 
telegraph intelligible. The difference between 
this sort of electric communication and that of 
others (for instance, that of Mr. Morset) is, 
that tones supply mere signs and figures. The 
machinery, however, is very simple, and the 
sound can be clearly heard in any, even large 
room, Dr. Hume is on the point of publishing 
the details of the Phonetic telegraph, and put- 
ting it into practice. 

Great Congress of Freemasons in Strassburg, 
—The programme of this pas 2 gathering of 
the craft (just concluded) exhibits some in- 
teresting features in the several questions pro- 

osed for discussion by the Orient of Strass- 

urg. Amongst these is ““ What improvements 
of the working classes can Freemasonry put 
forth, not previously attempted by the eaternal 
(not-masonic) world?” This is a very hard 
question indeed. Another portion of the pro- 
gramme states, that nothing relating to party 
polities or party religion can be broached in 
congress. 

The Turkish Gazetie—contains a law issued 
by H. M. the Emperor, by which it is per- 
mitted to Mahomedans, to erect stone houses, 
chans, magazines, and shops, either in Con- 
stantinople or the provinces. We noticed it 
on another occasion,{ that as well in the capitel 
as most other places, all private buildings, nay 
even the imperial palaces, were built of wood ; 
and for the building in stone, hitherto an es- 
pecial permission of Government was required. 
[These are improving times indeed. } ay 


t Page 317, ante, 
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BRISTOL TOWN-HALL. 

Sin,—Some time since we were given to 
understand here, that when the Guildhall was | 
finished you would furnish the publie with } 
your own observations upon it, and these have | 
been looked for with some anxiety, as they | 
would not be influenced by partial statements. 
Some remarks in the Bristol Mercury of last 
Saturday, as wel! as the insertion of an artiple 
on the subjeet in Zhe Zines, make it desirable 
to many that a ge ws ef your valuable 
publication should devated to the subject, 
and if some practicable mode could be sug- 
gested to obtain for us a Pustic Haws, it 
would render a service to this ancient and 
loyal eity, and would ne doubt be well re- 
ceived by the public. There is a space of 
ground at the back of the recently erected 
building, that could probably be obtained at a 
reasonable price, as the buildings on it are old 
and decayed, 

It is a little singular that the council house 
now has a huge entrance and handsome stair- 
case, but the room built at the first for a 
justice room, was so dark and inconvenient as 
now to be of no other use than a thoroughfare. 
They were obliged to take in, since, other 
ground for a justice room, where the pro- 
secutors and the prosecuted are mingled to- 
gether in disagreeable confusion when they 
have to appear before their worships. 

Had our councillors agreed as to the aecom- 
modation requisite for themselves, and the 
public, who have to pay for it, and offered a 
premium for the best plans at a given expense, 
we should have bad what we wanted, without 
wasting our money on a very dashing front 
without internal accommodation. 

The courts of bankruptey afford aceommo- 
dation to the commissioner and the profes- 
sional gentlemen, but the ereditors, should the 
number exceed 12 or 14 at the most, have to 
stand in a most inconvenient passage. 

I, with others, shall be very glad if you will 
take up this subject, and am, Sir, &c. 

Aw oup Citizen or Bristot. 

Bristol, Aug. 15, 1846. 

I inclose my card for your own satisfaction. 

*,* The subject shall not be lost sight of. 
The arrangement of our law courts throughout 
the country is very defective, and is scarcely 
to be reconciled with our assumed advances in | 
knowledge. Mr. Cockburn remarked, at the 
opening of the Bristol courts in question, that 
Mr. Justice Taunton once said, in his hearing, | 
that the great object of the ingenuity of all 
architects, when they are constructing courts 
of law, is to make them as inconvenient as 
possible to all parties. Surely the architects 
ure not always to blame? Are there no other 
causes in operation ? 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

A bill for the appointment of the Govern- 
ment Railway Board, recommended by the 
select committee alluded to in our last impres- 
sion, was brought before the Commons and 
read a first time on the 19th instant. The | 
Board is to consist of a president and four 
members, two of them paid, one in each House 
of Parliament, so as to be ready to reply to 
all railway questions; and to these it is pro- 
posed to add the whole of the staff of the rail- 
way department of the Board of ‘Trade. -The 
responsibility of railway engineers, established 
in the case of Collins v. Giles, recorded in our 
impression of the Sth instant, is likely to lead 
to extreme severity in the adjudication against 
defaulting engineers, or those who may be re- 
garded as such. The precedent was imme- 
diately followed up in various instances, and 
one of the most important of those still further 
meditated, is the action about to be brought 
by the Great Eastern and Western Company, 
against Mr. Gravatt, for the recovery of money 
paid to him, and for full compensation for 
very great losses alleged to have been sus- 
tained in consequence of the defective state of 
their plans. Proceedings of a like nature, it 
is said, are to be instituted against the seme 
gentlemen by the Worcester, Warwick, and 
Rugby Company, in which large sums are like- 
wise involved. Mr, Austin is said to have 
realized no less than 45,0002. during the present 
session, by his services as an advocate before 
the Railway Committees. ——-A penny sub- 
scription is in progress for behoof of “ Thomas 














| Gray, the Railway Pioneer,” who has im- 
| poverished his old ege by his original advo- 
| cacy of the railway system. 


Ab American, 
it is said, has invented a_ self-adjusting 
break, by means of which the engineer 
can arrest each carriage in a train simul- 
taneously with every other, end thus prevent 
their mutual concussion. The newly 
amalgamated “London and North Western 
Company, in whieb, ineluding minor lines 
such as the North Union and the Lan 
caster and Preston, there have been merged 
six previously independent paar, vine 
its iron seeptre “ over weg ie. | ike 350 miles 
of territory, and holds the key of an exchequer 
whose money-power represents something up- 
wards of 17,000,000/.; s0 that England,” says 
the Raihvay Times, “from London to the 
north, has beeome placed under the untram- 
melled control of the cross- bars of one private 
body, from its inland centre, London, to Man- 
chester and Liverpool, the great triangles of 
its trade.” The extension of the South- 
Western Raiiwey to the vicinity of Waterloo 
Bridge is in active progress. A number of 
houses in the vicinity of Vauxhall gate have 
been demolished, and others in the Westmin- 
ster-bridge-road are about to follow, as that 
thoroughfare is to be crossed by a viaduct ex- 
tending diagonally from the Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, to Waterloo-bridge. A corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald declares that 
the speed on the Croydon atmospheric line 
surpasses any thing he has yet experienced. 
With a train of four passenger-carriages a 
velocity of 75 miles an hour was reached, and 
the speed appears to have averaged, throughout 
the atmospheric run of five miles, a rate of 
about 65 miles an hour. All the trains ob- 
served, too, were perfectly regular as to time. 
——The exterior of the temporary station at 
Stamford for the Syston and Peterborough 
line is completed, but the opening is not yet 
fixed The sinking of the earth on the 
Ipswich and Bury line, at Stowmarket, has 
raised the adjacent fields several feet, but the 
eontractor and engineer are stilleomfident of fill- 
ing the swamps without retarding the comple- 
tion of the line ———The contraet for the W hit- 
by Railway station, we hear, bas been obtained 
by Messrs. Bellerby and aa of York. 
The cost will considerably exceed 10,0007. 
The railway labourers on the Newcastle and 
Berwick line, between the Aln and the Coquet, 
have stood out for and obtained 4s. a day for 
their labour. 























PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Tue proposal to restore and repew the 
church of St. Lawrence, Reading, at an ex- 
pense of 2,000/, has called forth from Mr. 
Biandy, of Highgrove, communications to the 
local papers, in which he regrets that the 
restorations bave been undertaken by a com- 
mittee (consisting of the vicar, two church- 
wardens, and others), appointed merely to re- 
pew the church (at an ascertained expense of 
190/.), and who have proceeded to select plans 
for restoration withont specially consulting the 
parishioners, with whose sympathies Mr. 
Blandy declares that neither the committee nor 
their proposed restorations at all harmonize. 
It is the manner and special description alone, 
and not the general necessity of restoration, 
that Mr. Blandy disputes, and at all events 
surely the parishioners ought to be specially 
consulted, or rather called upon to appoint 
their own committee (whether the same or 
another) for that special purpose if they desire 
it. We have ourselves received commnu- 
nieations complaining of the manner in which 
the competition for plans was managed. 
The three new public parks at Manchester, 
namely, Queen's Park, Peel's Park, and 
Phillip’s Park, were formally o on 
Saturday last with great écldt, have 
cost about 35,0001, including 32,000/. sab- 
scribed by 5,000 persons. Three composition 
statues have been contributed by Mr. Armitage, 
of Sheffield, and placed in appropriate situa- 
tions. The grounds are all well tile-drained, 
and are ell provided with fixed and moveable 
seats, side walks, gymnasie, archery butts, 
play grounds, May poles, &c., and, what are 
still more wanted in oor own metropolitan 
parks, namely, drinking wells and private con- 
veniences. hey are weil laid out with trees, 
shrubs, plants, &c.,and have all been declared to 
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belong exclusively to the working classes 
although the authorities have not failed to sgp- 
ply them all with well-sppointed carrisge- 
drives.——The interior of West Ham eburch 
is about to be repsired and beautified, at 
a cost of 1,500/., supplied by a rate of 9d. 
pound on the parish assessment. 
ee of St. John, Stratford, is also to be 
tered, &e., at a cost of 2501—~The Wes- 
leyans intend to ‘ their K 
Soenans Oy pe orestten of a new and more 
Thin respectable body pear tbe ths 
y te be thrivi 
at Taunton also, where goes sep 
¢ their ehapel in U High 
Street, by the addition of 300 sittings, Schools 
for several hundred children two are ip coume 
of erection at the rear of the chapel, About 
1,2002. are to be thus expended.—— Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Belmont, bas contributed 50%. to the 








| expense of restoring the church of St. Mary, 


Taunton.——T he new chureh of St. Jobn the 
Baptist, at Eastover, Bridgewater, was conse- 
erated on Monday week, immediately gfter the 
assignment of a district parish, to that portion 
of the town on the eastern side of the river, 
was completed on the 13th instant. The de- 
mands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
were satisfied by the advancement in the mean- 
time of a considerable sum by two gentlemen, 
Messrs. Poole and Bowen, to w exer- 
tions the subscribers to the endowment fued 
appear to have been much indebted. This 
church is the edifice so singularly raised 
the manificent 
liberality and enthusiasm of a total stranger 
to Bridgewater (Mr. Capes) whe, still more 
singularly, afterwards beeame a Roman Ca- 
tholic, and drew away from the establishment 
he had so disinterestedly » many of 
the congregation and the friends he had ae- 
quired; while measures were successfully 
adopted to reserve to the establishment en 
edifice so liberally founded for its use, The 
journeymen painters of Leeds and their em- 
ployers are asi at variance on the subject of 
wages. The parishioners of Holy Trinity, 
Goodramgate, in the beart of York, have very 
properly determined tbat in future no inter- 
ments shall take place in their churchyard 
widows, widowers, and those who possess pri- 
vate vaults excepted. The inhabitants of 
Hull have at length been consulted on the 
subject of their proposed new markets. T 
recommendation of the Queen-street site 
Mr. John Peck has been favourably received, 
and indeed the proposal so far oaed upon. 
The property in that quarter is said to be much 
dilapidated, and cheaply purchasable; aed 
Mr. Peck stated that “by estimate he hed 
found that a covered market (including a corn 
exchange and fish market) could be made for 
10,0002., thus (with 20,800/. for twenty year’ 
urchase of the property, under deduction of 
3,000/. for old materials) bringing the cost to 
about 27,0002. The extensive Sanderland 
Dock scheme is about to be realized. Contracts 
for the principal dock are to be called for in the 
usual way forthwith, and also for the constractien 
of the Sunderland and Pensher branch of the 
York and Newcastle Railway, which links 
Sunderland with the great branch line of the 
York and Newcastle, and which is requisite fer 
the transmission of stone from the Seveuto of 
Londonderry’s Pensher quarries to the site of 
the proposed works. ‘The cost of the Seatt 
Monument at Edinburgh (the statue for which 
was inaugurated on Saturday week) is said to 
have been between 16,0001 and 17,0001——— 
A bathing and washing house, ender 
the new Act of Parliament, is to be erected 
in Belfast, at an estimated cost of 2,500/., with 
ample provision for further enlargement. It is 
intended, in the meantime, to provide twenty- 
one baths—thirteen for men and eight 
women, with accommodation for sixty washers. 


LS A A RE 


Cuasst Caovunca, Rameoare.—Osn the 12th 
inst. the first stone of this proposed church wes 
laid by Mr. J. P. Piamptree. The style of 
the ehurch is Early Eoglish, with a nave 72 
feet long, and side sisles. The eburch wail be 
62 feet in breadth; the chancel is 36 feet by 
24 feet; the tower, with spire, is at the east 
end, over the vestry, and will stand from the 
ground aboat 124 teet. The cost will be sbout 
5,3001., and number of persons accommodated 
950. Mr. G. Beat is the architect, and Mr. 
W. E. Smith, of Ramegate, the builder. 
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PARCLOSE, CHEDDAR CHURCH, SOMERSET. 
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PARCLOSE, CHEDDAR CHURCH, 
SOMERSET. 

Tax term parclose, ordinarily applies to a 
screen or partition, a parapet round a gallery, 
or the carved back of a seat. 
cords of Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick,” as 
quoted in Britton’s “ Architectural Dictionary,” 


| the space itself, at the east end of an aisle, | 
In Bloomfield’s History | 
of Norfolk *, it is said, when gee: 3 of St. | 
In the “ Re- | ) 


is this entry :—“ The carpenters do covenant | 


to make and set up, finely and workmanly, a 


par-close of timber, about the organ-loft, or- | 
_setshire churches. The pulpit is well known ; 
and there is a great variety of very good wood- 


dained to stand over the west dore of the said 
chapell.” 

The original of our illustration (drawn by 
Mr. F. Doliman) is at the east end of the north 
aisle of the nave of Cheddar Church, forming 
the western end of a small chapel beyond. 


Some writers apply the term parclose to 
inclosed by a screen. 


Martin, Norwich, that “ in 1500, a Perclose, 


or chapel, included with cancelli or lattices, | 


was made at the upper end of the south isle, 
like that in the north isle.” 

Cheddar Church is an interesting example, 
and has the usual characteristics of the Somer- 


work throughout the church. With he ex- 


ception of the font, and the piscina in the 


chancel, which are early English, nearly all 
the details of the church, like the elegant screen 


There is a similar screen on the south side of | we have given, are perpendicular. 


the nave, but of somewhat inferior design and 
execution. 


\ 
| 
} 





* Vol, IV., p. 369, as quoted in the Oxford Glossary. 


ARCHITECTURAL SHADOWS,* 


BY T. S. DAVIES, F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY IN THE COLLEGE 
POR CIVIL ENGINEERS, PUTNEY, 





| Tue only problem solved in the preceding 
communication (except such of those in de- 
seriptive geometry as were requisite in aid of 
it) is—to find the shadow of a point or straight 
_ line on the plan and elevation planes. I con- 
| fined myself to this problem on that occasion, 
| because it appeared to be the only one which 
your previous correspondent, “T,” had in 
view. I shall present! d to the consi- 
deration of others; bat it wil be desirable to 
notice the passage in Mr. Gwilt’s Sciogrophy, 
to which reference has already been made by 
| +7.” 


-—-— 


} 








* Resumed from page 390, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL SHADOWS. 
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Mr. Gwilt remarks (pp. 2, 3,) that “in ar- | shading always applicable ; bat in civil struc- ; the former by its projections, and the latter by 
chitectural drawings it 1s usual and convenient | tures the circumstances of their sites render | its traces, and the pattern-ray is given as be- 
to project the shadows at an angle of 45°, with | it impossible to comply with the conditions | fore by its projections: to find the plan and 
the horizontal as well as the vertical planes; | under which such a system of shading appears | elevation of the shadow which the point casts 
because then the width of the shadow to me to be eligible. 1, however, throw out | upon the plane, 
marks the actual projections and recessions on this hint with some diffidence; and shall not; Asin (V.)the shadow line will pass through 
the plan.” This, in other words, is the same | be surprised to find that it is rejected by archi- | the given point parallel to the pattern-ray, and 
thing as taking R,, R,, so as to make an- | tectural authorities. Yet, 1 would deprecate its | its projections can be constructed as there ex- 
ag of 45° with the ground line OX in our | rejection without due consideration ; and still| plained. The problem, as one of descriptive 

é: 7, p- 379. Keeping this in view, the ar- | more its rejection by men whose only reason metry, is therefore reduced to that of find- 
chitectural student will find no difficulty in | for condemnation is their ignorance of any | ing the intersection of this line with the given 
following with his understanding the majority general rules for shading and shadowing. plane. 
of examples in the “Sciography” which relate The mode of introdacing the subject of| The preliminary theorems upon which the 
to the case of the shadows being projected on shadows by Mr. Gwilt needs no comment} construction rests are pinata simple, and 
the plan and elevation. from me; except that it should fail to give the | with the aid of the annexed ei of the 

I must be allowed to make one remark, student any clear idea of the reason for the | system, they will be intelligible obvious 
however, on the universal selection of this processes which follow it, does not with me | from their enunciations only. 
mode of shading. It does no doubt effect the create surprise. It is inadequate both in re- In iy. 8, let pp’ be the line of shadows, and 
purpose mentioned by Mr. Gwilt, of marking spect to reason and illustration; and this has! P,P , the traces of the plane upon which 
* the projections and recessions on the plan ;” been one of my main motives for writing this | the shadow falls, on the horizontal and vertical 
s and under this aspect, whilst it is usua/, it also short series pers on the mathematical | planes respectively. Then, 

2 becomes convenient: but on the other hand principles of shadows. i, If a line a,8, (or 7,2,) be in the plane, 

it often represents buildings with an appearance No English writer on this subject ought to | P,PP,, its traces, a,, 8, (or 7,,¢,) will be in the 

under which they never can be seen when erected, omit a proper reference to Nicholson, or with- | traces P,P,PP, respectively of the plane ; and 

54 and a false impression is thereby made as to hold a due encomiom on his merits. The conversel , if the traces of the plane pass 

% the ultimate effect of an intended building. To great drawback, however, on the value of bis | through the traces of the line, the line and 
the architect himself the information thus con- works in general is, a certain inconsecutive- | plane coincide. 

veyed is unnecessary, since his plan contains ness in laying down first principles, andafre-| (4.) If two planes intersect, their traces in- 


ites 















) 

. the same fact, and it is scarcely dealing fairly quent absence of all of anything bearing even | tersect in the traces of their line of mutual 

of with his employer for him to give a represen- | the form of 2 reason for the process which he | section. 

ht tation which can never be realized in the gives. On the doctrine of shadows his diree-| (c.) If the line pp’ meet the plane P,PP,, and 

2- building which it is proposed to construct. | tions are often general, and perfectly correct; | plane, Q,QQ,, be drawn through it to ent 

D, Whatever be the aspect of a structure, its whilst, most unaccountably, in bis engravings | P,PP,, then the line will through p 

+h sheding should be given for the time of the only the “usual and convenient” cases are | the intersection of the line pp with the plane 

in pt mar be pheagan desl most generally ome | —_ To be student who has nig et: “ Q,00, and 

i- and possibly the composition of a design might | the reasoning of my previous paper, there still, any two arbitrary planes, Q, 

10 be oheutagienty modified from a first con- I apprehend, can ion diffieulty in following a through pp’, their intersections, 

vy, — some degree of attention to this any case laid down in any of Nicholson's ry 7,2 will give the point p’, in which 
. As far, indeed, as ecclesiastical strue- | writings, where the projection is confined to | the line pp’ and plane P,PP, intersect. 





tares ar concerned, the uniformity of their | the plan and elevation. Anatysis.— Fig. 9. Pat a, _ the 
bearings, cast and west, renders this system of | I, (Fig. 8.) A point and a plane are given, | jections of the point, R,, R, for police ve 
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of the pattern-ray, and P,PP, for the plane on 
which the shadow is cast. Draw through 
a,, a, the lines a,p,, ap, parallel to R,, R,; 
these will be the projections of the ‘line of 
shadow, and a,,8, (found as before taught in 
problem A) will be its traces on the plan and 
elevation planes respectively. Moreover, the 
planes @,8,8,, aa,a, are the projecting planes 
of that line through a,a, parallel to R,R, ; and 
hence are particular and convenient cases of 
the planes, Q,QQ., R,RR, of the eidograph 
(fig. %) for our present purpose. Also, since 
P,,P, are the horizontal and vertical traces of 
the intersection of the plane P,8,P, through 
the line of shadow with the plane P,PP,, which 
is to receive the shadow, the line P,p is the 
vertical projection of that intersection, and 
contains the vertical projection of the point 





this condition is not fulfilled in fact; and the 





sought. The same point is also in a,a,, the | 
vertical projection of the shadow-line itself. | 
Whence their intersection, p,, is the vertical | 
projection of the shadow of a,a, on P,PP.. 

Again, 4,3, is the horizoutal projection of | 
the line pp,, and hence contains the hori- | 
zontal projection of the shadow of aa, on | 
P\PP,. The projections of that point, too, are | 


in a perpendicular p,p, to OX, as is shewn in | 
(1.). Whence follows 

Tur Synruesis.—Draw through a,a, the | 
lines a,3,, 4,a,, to meet the ground line OX; | 
from 3, (or a,, here taken 8, as may be most 
convenient in the individual case) draw a per- 
pendicular 3,P, to meet PP, in P,; draw Pp, 
also perpendicular to OX, and join pP,, meet- 
ing a,a, in p,; and, finally, draw p,p, perpen- 
dicular to OX, meeting PS, in p,. Then 
P)P, are the —y and elevation of the shadow | 
ot aa, on PPP. 

Note—If the perpendicular from a, had | 
been used, the final result would have been the 
same; only the point p, would have been first 
found, and thence the point p,, in an order the | 
reverse of that specifically detailed above. The | 
work for finding it in this order is marked by | 
broken lines and dots, thus:—.—.—.—, The | 
student is recommended to practise each | 
method separately. 


| 


VII. The preceding construction is per- 
fectly general, and applicable to all possible | 
cases of the relative positions of the point and | 
plane, and the direction of light. It meets, | 
therefore, the greatest difficulty encountered i 
practice in drawing the projections of a shadow 
upon a plane; viz., that of shadows on roofs, | 
W hen the shadows are to fall upon planes per- 
pendicular to the horizon or to the vertical 
plane, the process becomes more simple. I 
shall give the modified constructions adapted | 
to both cases, 

(1.) Fig. 10.—Let the plane P,PP, which | 
receives the shadow be vertical. 

Draw the horizontal and vertical projections 
of the line of shadow through a,, a, parallel to 
R,, R,, and let the horizontal projection a,p, 
meet the horizontal trace PP, of the given 
plane P,PP, in p,; and draw p,pp, perpendi- 
cular toOX to meet the vertical projection 
ap, in p» Then p,, p, are the plan and eleva- 
tion of the shadow of a,, 4,. 

(2.) Fig. 11.—Let the plane P, PP, be per- 
pendicalar to the elevation plane. 

Let the vertical projection of the shadow- 
line meet the verticul trace PP, in p,; and 
draw ppp, perpendicular to OX to meet the 
horizontal projection of the shadow-line in p,. 
Then p,,p, are the plan and elevation of the 
shadow of @,, dy. 

The truth of these constructions may be de- 
duced with great readiness from the general 
case, but simpler considerations will accom- 
plish that purpose. Take, for instance, the 
first case, 

Since the projecting plane of the shadow- 
line and the plane P,PP, are p: rpendicular to 
the plan, their intersection is .so perpendicu- 
lar to the plan; and th _Ladow-line cuts 
PPP, io that perpendicular, being in one of 
the planes which meet in that line. The point 
#, 8 therefore the horizontal projection of the 
shadow of aa, on P,PP,. Also, the inter- 
section of the vertical projection of the shadow- 
line with the perpendicular P.pP, to OX, it 
being in both those lines, Whence Py, P, are 
the plan and elevation of the point required. | 


VIIl. We have hitherto considered the 
plane to be indefinitely extended, or co 
of being #0. , however, in case of the 
horizontal and v or oveasionally 
(for all practieal purposes) a sloping terrace, 
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shadow may or may not fal] upon that portion 
of the plane which comes into the drawing. 
The process to be then adopted will require 
a specific notice. Le 

Vhen the plane is arbitrary in its relative 
position to the planes of projection, its boun- 
daries are always given in plan and elevation; 
as, for instance, the roof of a building. The 
same, indeed, is true for planes perpendicular 
to the horizontal and vertical planes : but as in 
the preceding cases, these become more simple 
than the general problem, they will be advan- 
tageously considered by themselves, In these 
latter cases the traces of the planes which re- 
ceive the shadow are either positively or 
virtually given: whilst in the general case 
some consideration is required, as well as a por- 
tion of work, to find those traces. 

Plane roofs inclined to the horizon are 
almost always, if not always, either rectangular, 
trapezoidal, or triangular. Should the case 
(contrary to my knowledge) be otherwise, the 
process ben given equally applies. 

Three points in space, not situated in aright 
line, determine the position of the plane in 


| which they are; and two lines which are 


parallel, which meet, or which being produced 
would meet, also determine the plane which 
contains them. Now, when the plane is given 


| by its boundaries in plan and elevation, we may 


select three points in it—two lines which meet, 
or two lines which are parallel—from which 
to find the traces of the plane itself. As an 
example, we shall take two lines which meet 
one another. 

Fig. 12. Let them be a,4,,a,,, and a,¢,, a0,» 
Find the traces a,,8, and y,,¢, of these lines. 
Then, since these lines are by hypothesis in 


one plane (the condition being that they meet, 


and this condition implying that a,a, is per- 
pendicular to OX), the traces on each plane 
of these lines are in the respective traces of 
the plane through them. But the points a,, y, 
in the horizontal trace being given, that trace 
itself is given ; and in like manner the vertical 
trace is given by the points ,, 2,. The con- 
struction is completed by drawing those lines, 
which, being in the plane, will meet OX in 
the same point P. 

When two parallel lines are given, the pro- 
cess is the same, viz.: to find their traces, and 
draw the traces of the plane through them. 
Also, when three points are given, two lines 
through one of them and each of the two others 
(selected at pleasure or for convenience), or a 


line through two of them and a parallel to it | 
_ through the third, will serve in the same way 


to determine the traces of the plane which 
passes through them. 

It will be obvious, that when the work is 
carefully performed, one of the four traces, 
4» Yi» By &» may be dispensed with, as the 
point P found from two of them supplies its 
place in determining the trace of the plane. 
As, however, the operation is often a delicate 
one, it may be advantegeous to use all, and 
reserve the meeting of a,, 7,, 8, ¢, in OX as 
a test of accuracy. 

Having found/the traces of the plane ABCD, 
whose projections are @,6,c,d, and ajd,, find 
by VI. the shadow of any given point upon it, 
Viz. P,P, OF G7» In the figure here employed 


PP, tails wuhin the boundary of the given 


limited plane ABCD, and 9,g, without that 
boundary. That is, the one point has a sha- 


| dow on the given finile plane and the other has 


not. 

Having disposed of the general case, let_us 
consider the more familiar and simple one, of 
shadows of points on upright walls, 

Fig, 13. Let a,b,c,d, be the plan, and aa., 
bb,, cc,, dd, the elevations of the several ver- 
tical edges of the building, and g,g., h,h,, 4k, 
the respective projections of points which cast 


their shadows, the pattern-ray being R,, a 


The shadow of g, g, falls upon the 
whose plan isa,d,, and is p,, p, are its plan and 
elevation respectively: the shadows of 4h, 
fall upoa that whose plan is a,6,, and is g,,9,: 
whilst the shadow of 4,4, does not fall upon 
the structure at all, 

1X. In connection with this branch of the 
subject, it yet remains to construct the shadow 
of a line upon a plane, or upon apy number 


of 

ow the shadow of a line is given when the 
shadows of two pointe in it are given on any 
other plane, as well as on these of projection, 
already treated in (V). One portion of the 





shadow of the line may fall upon the given 









plane, and other parts upon other given planes, 
or even upon the planes of projection them- 


selves. 

Whilst the line which casts the shadow and 
the plane which is to receive it are of unli- 
mited extension, the indefinite extension of 
line which passes through the projections of 
any two selected points in the given line will 
be the corresponding projection of the shadow. 
When the line red 3 casts the shadow is li- 
mited both ways, the projections of the shadow 
on any one given plane will be the lines which 
join the projections of those extremities ; and 
these may be found separately as in the article 
(VI). ~ Saas instead of working for each 
point separately (which often involves a repe- 
tition of work already done), we may modify 
the process so as to meet every possible case, 
and at the same time save a considerable por- 
tion of trouble in the operation: this will 
require, like some former problems, that we 
lay down certain principles upon which to 
establish the process. 

«@) If two straight lines in space be not 
parallel, there can be drawn through each line 
a plane parallel to the other line ; these planes 
will be parallel to each other; and there can 
only be one such pair. 

Fig. 14, Let AB, CD, be two straight lines 
not in one plane, Take the points E,F in 
them at pleasure; through E draw CD’ pa- 
rallel to CD, and through F draw A’B’ parallel 
to AB. Then the planes through these, viz. 
AC’BD’ and A‘CBD are parallel. (£uc. 2. 
15.) Whence the planes being parallel, no 
line in the one can meet the other plane: 
that is, the line AB is parallel to the plane 
A‘CB'D, and CD is parallel to the plane 
AC’BD’. Whence the first and second parts 
of the proposition are proved. 

Nor can there be any other pair of such 
parallel planes. For, take any other point, e, 
in AB, and draw ¢d parallel to CD. Then, 
since C’D’, c'd’ are rallel, and Ee joins 
them, the plane AC’BD’ is coincident with 
and cannot be different from Ac’ Bd’. Whence 
no other pair of parallels, &c. 

(4) Having given two straight lines by their 
projections in plan and elevation; to find the 
traces of a plane through one of them parallel 
to the other. 

Fig. 15.—Let the traces a,,, y,¢, of the 
given lines be found as already taught in (1.), 
and let it be required to draw through a3, a 
plane parallel to y,d,. 

Take any point @,2, in a,8,, and draw paral- 
lels to y,'é,, y,@,, to meet OX: these will 
be the projections of a line parallel to y,'é, 
(IIL). Find the traces y,, 2, of this line: then 
the lines a,3, y,°, being in one plane, their 
traces are in the traces of that plane. The 
lines y,a,, 8,2, being drawn to meet in P, are 
the traces of the plane required. 

(c) The shadow of a line upon a plane is the 
interseetion of a plane drawn through the line 
parallel to the pattern-ray with the plane which 
receives the shadow. We are therefore now 
prepared to solve the following problem in its 
most general form, This, however, must be 
reserved for the next of this series of papers. 

Charlton, near Woolwich, 

August 12, 1846. 








STATE OF THE LONDON CHURCH. 
YARDS, &c.* 

Tuk present closing session has not ouly 
been eventful, but full of great events—ap- 
parently designed, beyond many preceding, to 
shew that “out of evil comes good.” nd, 
though this is actually a minor point, if it has 
not sounded the “knell,” it may have gone 
nigh to ring the “‘ passing” bell of “ burial in 
the heart of towns,” 

Much of the working of a system may be 
learnt from the bearing of the officials, On 
the disturbance of coffins, the writer was once 
told at St. Margaret's, Westminster—“ Ob! 
what’s the use of Aceping boards ?”’—at 3. 
Giles’s-in-the-fields (behind the church), “If 
we did not break up the old coffin wood we 
should never get a grave bere.’ Now this 
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burial-ground attached to mew churches, 
believe the one near Twig I sincerely bope that the 
time will ere long arrive when there will be ne more burials 
in the present crowded churchyarde. R. F. B, 
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* wood” and these “boards” are consecrated 
to survivors by their connection with the 
human body; are intended to last with it tos 
certain stage ; not to be treated like an old 
“boat” or old “ wheelbarrow,”—or, rather, 
like the contents of a coal or wood-shed, put 
there for the purpose of being speedily re- 
moved. 

At St. Martin’s burying-ground, in owe 
lane—not large, and known to be crowded—it 
was lately stated in a newspaper by eye- 
witnesses, that, if persons can pay for pro 
depth, the officials are very ready to break in 
pieces a couple of sound coffins successively 
for their accommodation. This is not pre- 
cisely what was intended by those who placed 
them there “with holy rites in consecrated 
earth,” probably less than ten, as likely less 
than five years, before. The result of this cor- 
rupt system is exactly the reverse of “ doing as 
we would be done by,” and for that single 
reason ought not to be done. 

In considering the “ City” churchyards, the 
Population- Table should be consulted, and some 
other circumstances inquired into; the whole 
might, in some cases, tell a very lenient tale, 
in others a very shocking one. Some, from 
associations, it rather goes “ against the heart” 
to speak against. If not large, they are some- 
times, as at All Hallows, Thames street, and 
St. Olave’s, Crutched Friars, decent and se- 
cluded. In some cases they are behind the 
church, scarcely to be seen at all, as St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ludgate; but it may be gathered that 
they are very small, little more than the 
site of a dwelling-house. Two of the neatest 
open ones, of respectable size, are in the 
neighbourhood of Queen-street, one belonging 
to the handsome church of St. Michael, Royal 
College Hill. St. Martin, Orgars,—a tower 
without a charch,—is tolerably large. Of too 
small ones are St. Magnus, London Bridge, 
with a third parish added, 4i Hallows Stain- 
ing, Mark-lane, probably, St. Ann’s, Black- 
friars, and too many others. 

St. Andrews Undershaft, Leadenhall-street, 
with a grand interior, the “ King,” facile prin- 
ceps, of Charches which survived the Fire, is 
disgraced, beyond most, in its burying ground. 
Dr. Knapp, sub-Dean of St. Paul’s, formerly 
known to the writer, gave evidence before a 
Parliamentary committee, that he was obliged 
by medical direction to leave the parsonage- 
house, immediately in front, to save his life, 
owing to the pernicious effect of the church- 
yard. Little needs adding beyond wonder that 
parishioners would keep it up. The population 
is over 1,200. But the provision for funerals 
may be twenty yards by eight—abont twice as 
large as a “merchant’s dining-room,” and 
looking much like a fallow cabbage bed. 

St. Catherine Cree, adjoining (2,000), has 
a small ground behind the church. But as 
the door—there is no gate—is kept rigidly 
locked by the sextoness, even on Sundays, it 
may be supposed, without uncharitableness, 
that as it must be very small, concealment may 
not be undesirable. 

St. Mary-at- Hill—a very respectable church 
(the parish containing part of the Custom 
House), with similar population to St. An- 
drew’s, is even worse off, in size. The “ church- 
yard ”’ is about fifty feet ly twenty-five / How- 
ever, it has been lately covered with mould 
and gravel; let us hope with an honest conyic- 
tion of an early cessation of occupation. 

St. Peter's, Cornhill (about 700 inhabitants) 
has a ground the size of two not very large 
parlours. It is covered with grass, but the 
“ bone vault ”—when once left carelessly open, 
told an ugly tale. St. Michael's is larger, and 
appears little used, but the reader must not be 
sure where he sees a “ flower bed ’’—however 
politic or amiable to place it there—that there 
are not bodies within two or three feet of the 
surface. Probably this does not apply here, 
but the general hint may not be undesirable. 

St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, considered a 
humane and liberal parish, with the ty 
population “ within the walls,” nearly 4,000, 
is dreadfully situated as to burial. On the 
north side is an extremely small “ slip,” and 
on the south what appears merely a paved 
yard, but is known is he almost “ bursting” 


with coffins, in vaults. In fact, without this, the 
interment of the dead would be miraculous, 
and as it is may be judged of by others. 

Three abolitions of churches and church- 
yards have occurred within the last twenty 
years, 
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St. Michael's, Crooked-tane—and here the 


consequences of removing the bodies were re- 
corded at the time to have been so miserable 
and cruel, that, coupled with threatened riots 
at St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, ander the writer's 
say toch ew Se Bertha. 
any such “ s, 4 
pa St. Bennet Fink: the latter a mach re- 
gretted and rather wanton destruction of a 
singular and ae pretty church of Wren's 
bar opinion to the “ contrary, notwithstand- 
ng”). In each case, further interments were 
turned over to the new parish, which pro 
had “quite enough to do” before, wi 
thought, or at least act, of additional apiece 
This, however, is of the past; and princi- 
pally mentioned to express satisfaction—en 
passani—that the condition of the living poor, 
—originally “ rooted out” from “ rookeries, 
“ crowded courts,” “ nests of vice,” &e., with 
little concern where they were to go to—has been 
taken up in a very honourable manner both at 
the West-end and in the City; the sabject 
a been mooted, for next session, by amem- 
ber of the present cabinet, Lord Morpeth.—On 
the propriety of burials in the city, Dr. Lynch, 
an active member of the Common Council, has 
made some sufficiently strong and able state- 
ments. 

Going now out of the city, St. Paneras 
ehurehyard, though not a eryingly bad one, 
cannot, however, be sufficient with seven acres 
for 126,000 inhabitants! The fact of there 
being other grounds within the parish, ocea- 
sionally used by the inhabitants, may mitigate 
blame. The eminent rector, Mr. Dale, - 
ferred, as before, from merit, would certainly 
favour any proper provision. , 
146,000, having two or three grounds is better, 
but there are no alien grounds, to the writer’s 
knowledge, available within the parish. St. 
Martin’s ground has been improved, and @ tall 
iron railing erected on the east side, instead 
of a dwarf wall. Here are many good Alms- 
houses, at the west end, erected ander the in- 
cumbeney of Archdeacon Pott; whieh are the 
best ornament that eould be wished. 

Paddington has a very large and neat ehurch- 
yard, with an addition, for its 25,000 imhabi- 
tants, and is one of the best instances of 
— in London. Hampstead, besides its 

autiful old hilly churchyard, with antique 
spreading yews, hae one of fair size on an 
opposite slope. Highgate, besides a very small 
ground, is merged in St. Pancras. 

The chureh ground at St. Giles-in-the- Fields 
may be very reasonably closed, on account of 
the sufficient ground at St. Pancras  ¢P. 281). 
The poor Irish are getting reconciled to the 
iatter, and behave very decently; and it is 
eveditable to their feelings as men, that, whilst 
Catholies, some of them “ like” the Protestant 
service also, rather than burying in silence. 

Bat it is feared some persons may say of 
remarks in these humble lucubrations — 
“ They are invidious.” To which it may be 
respectfully answered,— “Are they in the 
least wntrue, or desirable for the pablic, in 
the end, to be suppressed ?” 

Bloomsbury, 40,000 inhabitants, rather an 
important parish, labours under some publie 
misapprehensions, not of the most pleasing 
| character ; and the writer having ascertained 
| that they are untrue, is extremely willing to 
| set it right:—first, that it has no burying- 
| ground; not one in a thousand in London 
| having beard of such a thing; 2nd, that the 

vaults at the church are unwholesome, and 
| injurious to the congregation, which was men- 
| tioned to the writer, unprompted, by a parochial 
| elergyman, who also bad never heard of a 
| charebyard. To take the second first; it is 
| plain to the writer, that this ts the church 
alluded to in a report under the cognizance of 
the Bishop of London, where “ the congrega- 
tion having often fainted, &c., the vaults were 
searched, and’’—very sufficient cause “ found.” 
But they were carefully searched for six weeks, 
and several faulty coffins having been found, 
were either fresh soldered or buried many feet 
under the ground. And of 800 remaining, all 
are sound. Next, after much “ fishing”—for 
| persons in Bloomsbury were ignorant of the 
matter—a churchyard was found, at the back 
| of the Foundling Hospital grounds, and be- 
tween it and Regent-square (Henrietta-street, 
Bruoswick-square). And a very 
it is, thoagh ae wey eee lj acre, 
long and narrow, and of ing, some 
stones dating about 1730. It is by no means 











crammed. whilst its destruction none 
could wish to it cannot suffice as & per- 
manent for 40,000; and it is 


etor of Tepe Bo ay ead we Soe of 
edford ; as been—espe- 
be excellent duke— 


pom bed ace oA 
forward in in Lon- 
don ( en garden mer to it) a the 
country, would ¥ sapport 
any desirable improvements in , of 
which the writer is only one of the humble 
avant courters. 7 

On the same “ ” was “ discovered,” 


uite unexpected] it is sbont an- 
lecou--tip terdhip-gutedl of chong the 
Martyr, Queen-square. An “amende” must 
be made to thet parish, and part 

of the onus taken off St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
which bas quite enough to answer for, as con- 
cerns sufficiency for burial, without. This 
twin ground is the same size by measurement 


—of course, designediy—as the other. Both 
are inclosed and ted by a wall with 
strong piers. This is the more crowded, though 


from a smaller population, but not indecently. 
There are a number of family tombs of some 
age, one of an Obeliskial figure. Both these 
grounds are singularly secluded, and reall 
pleasing, though with not many flowers. 
dry gravel walk runs down each; the grave- 
diggers are civil, and almost healthy loaking—— 
a great thing in London. The visitor will 
nearly forget the 


** farmum et opes strepitumque Rome,” 


and think himself near a country town. 

At the West-end we find first, beyond 
Temple Bar, the worst in London, St. Clement 
Danes, with aboat 16,000 inhabitants, all bat 
“damned to everlasting fame” for its grave- 

ards. Atthecharch a decent grave can only 
had at the paved west end, at proportionate 
expense. The rest of the “ border,” for it is 
little more round the church, is from incessant 
disturbance, as loose as the “ shaking fen of 
Croyland.” The writer, however, knows 
that the rector, the Rev. Mr. Ellis, is an hon- 
oureble and humane man, therefore would 
not fear his opposition to improvement. 

The Portugal-street ground is truly shock- 
ing: On the testimony of two essors 
of King’s College, who examined it to 
see if planting trees were practicable, it is 
crammed with coffins to less than two feet, in 
some places fifteen inches, below the surface, 
and yet “the work goes on.” The dreadfal 
work carried on in rather a “ shambles” than 
a “ Golgotha”’ (about a third of an acre), has 
been exposed half a dozen times, One thing 
the writer will add from ocular observation. 
They are obliged to put op “ coping boards ” 
on the side of a grave to prevent the public 
seeing the “ work ” before the digger is in to 
his knees. This, however, does not save the 
inhabitants of overlooking houses in Clement’s- 
lane, who make dreadful complaints ; in addi- 
tion to which, Fever, “ THe PESTILENCK THAT 
WALKETH IN DARKNESS,” broods over the 
miserable place, Any thing ought to have 
been done by a metropolitan parish, perhaps 
kind in other respects to its poor, sooner than 
have kept up this abomination. 

St. Mary-le-Strand, with nearly 3,000 inha- 
bitants, including the precinct of Lancaster, 
has, besides vaults, a and small 

nd, rank and dirty in Russeli-eoort, 

-lane, seen though @ rusty iron end 

wooden gate, and overlooked by honses, 
in extent half a rood at the utmost. 

The Savoy precinct, ander 500 inhabitants, 
has a small ground decent in nee, but 
efflavia has Coen strongly complained of when 

is 


a a 

“ iety for Baths and Washhouses” 
may and does do much good; and the writer 
has the pleasure of knowing the b 
secretary, Mr. James Farish, M.B., ever 
the gratuitous and charitable friend of the 
poor. He will merely submit for such gentie- 
men’s censidenditn, te it will be little uve 
for the poor man to get cleaned, if he must any 
where return to an vitiated by one 
of the most dreadful of earthly causes. 

The ground at Covent Garden would appear 
comparatively safficient for 6,000 inhabitants ; 
iss appearance, however, when turned up, and 
other statements, shew it to be, in parts, not ia 
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a good state, Without knowing the opinion on 
this precise subject of the esteemed rector, the 
Rev. Mr. Bowers, the writer has ample 
personal reasons to know he would support any 
thing he thought of sound policy and humanity. 

- James's cemetery, with Dr. Stebbing’s 
chapel, bas been before alluded to.* 

St. Margaret's, Westminster —30,000 inha- 
bitants—appears to the writer about 1} acres. 
This was condemned by a Parliamentary com- 
mittee thirty years ago or upwards as “ a place 
which sini not be kept up, affecting the 
cellars of neighbouring houses" (since pulled 
down). Rother a strong fact. Effuvia here, 
above ground, has been several times mentioned, 
and felt bythe writer. But he bas been told bya 
high and respected authority at the Abbey 
(not the rector of St. Margaret’s) that this was 
caused by a gas pipe, and wishes that may ac- 
count for the whole, Parts of this ground may 
be comparatively favoured—io others the 
“ walls of coffins” and “ baskets full of bones” 
speak otherwise. Illness and sudden death of 
the gravediggers has been recorded ; but it is 
not singular in that. There is also a small 

round in the “ Broadway.”” This, some years 
Pack, was painful toexamine. A coffin of a 
man was deposited barely eighteen 
inches from the surface, and there was effiuvia 
from open graves. Another of a “ respectable 
man,’’—three feet—was stated to be a good 
depth” there. This ground has been curtailed 
by the erection of an enlarged church ; it can 
scarcely, therefore, unless much disused, have 
practically improved. 

St. John’s, the remarkable edifice with four 
cupola towers (25,000), is much better, having 
a ground, green and neat, of four acres, a 
short distance from the church. 








Alas! for the early decency of the country! 
“The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep” 
there. Their bodiesare sadly moiled in an urban 
cemetery. And if the presence of a neatchurch- 
yard aids religious feelings and serves as a 
‘*memento mori,” the effect is hardly produ- 
eible by a “rudis indigestaque moles ”’ of dirty 
earth. 

But it will be said, “ what will become of 
the deserted ehurchyards?” And it is hoped 
that the answer will be kindly received. “ What 
becomes of the sites of our Ancient Castles ?” 
Consecrated by former associations and pre- 
served from rough usage. Foul befal the man 
who, in advocating any important changes, 
would desire to smother the purest and holiest 
emotions of the buman heart! Mammon must 
not come in here; he has “ample room and 
verge enough,” and much to spare elsewhere. 
The savages respect the ancient ‘ Morais,” and 
the classic heathens shamed many Christians 
in inviolability of sepulture. 

Compensation to the clergy has been before 
recognized on this subject. 

The “* New Cemeteries” should be introduced 
with the caveat, that, as things now are, in the 
absence of all prohibition, they produce not 
the slightest safeguard against the old grounds 
being filled to bursting. And it is trusted 
enough has been said to shew, that, even in the 
absence of any general system, some places 
must speedily be reformed from without, if 
there be no evidence of disposition within. 








These very condensed observations, with 
preceding ones, which might, with little 
“spinning,” have made an average pamphlet, 
are the fruit of at least Zen Years’ desultory 
attention to the subject. The writer bas not the 
improper vanity to think they could supersede 
more important and official inquiries, but trusts 
they may furnish useful hints, and sources of 
utility. As be is sure that scarcely one person 
has had more ample, impartial, and unsuspected 
opportunities of observation.—Every place 
named has been carefully examined, some a great 
number of times. Whether there has been a 
leaning to “extenuation,” or “ setting down 
in malice,” the reader must judge for himself. 
— If these should farther better treatment of the 
dead, and first of all the poor, with a reflex 
effect on their treatment whilst diving, the 
result would be satisfactory to many far 
better, and in other respects more fortunate 
than the writer. J.D. Parry.t 

London, Aug., 1846. 
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MR. FREEBAIRN, THE ENGRAVER. 


Tuis gentleman, whose fine transcript of the 
“Shield of Achilles ” we mentioned with com- 
mendation a few weeks ago, died on the 21st 
inst., aged 51. The Morning Post says, “ The 
intense application of the artist in the execu- 
tion of this production, is understood, indeed, 
to have been the more immediate cause of his 
death. Such was the anxiety evinced by him 
during the progress of the engraving, that he 
could not be prevailed upon by his friends to 
take either the requisite exercise or repose. 
He taxed his physical ability beyond its natural 
power of endurance, and he sank, under the 
ordeal imposed upon himself.” 

His mother, to whom he was much attached, 
died only four days before him at the age of 
87. They were aia together on the same 
day in the Highgate Cemetery. The last com- 
mission he received was from the Art-Union of 
London, but his illness prevented the execu- 
tion of it. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS, 

A court was held, Friday the 21st, Capt. 
Bague in the chair. The following were the 
most important of the proceedings :— 

A communication was ordered to be made 
to the official referees under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, with a view to a modification 
of that Act, to enable parties to make use of a 
six-inch pipe glazed inside and out, presented 
by the surveyor, instead of the drain, under 
schedule H of the Building Act, which re- 
quires that “the inside of main drains must 
be in transverse section at the least equal to 
a circular area of at least nine inches in dia- 
meter.” 

Mr. Cumberlege gave notice that at the 
next court he should move, “‘ That an enlarge- 
ment of Buckingham Palace being contem- 
plated, the surveyor report upon the King’s 
Scholar pond sewer as it affects the palace, 
and vice versa ; and also generally with a view 
to consider whether any better line than the 
present may be adopted.” 

Ordered, that the surveyor do at once put 
himself in communication with the architect 
(Mr. Blore) with respect thereto. 

Mr. John White gave notice, that at the 
next meeting of the court he should move, 
“ That on (a day to be fixed) the commis- 
sioners do survey such outlets at the Thames, 


within the limits of the commission, as can be | 


examined, which lie westward of the Counters | ] 
| found this court on the ground floor used as a 


Creek sewer, as time and tide will permit, as 
a step towards the improvement of these dis- 
charges, should the same be necessary ; also to 
direct that such alterations be made in the plan 
of the north shore of the Thames, made by 
J. Faweett in 1822, as shall appear proper.” » 

Mr. Cumberlege gave notice, that at the 
next meeting of the court he should move, 
* That as the term of Mr. Phillips’s appoint- 
ment (as chief surveyor) will expire 6th Sep- 
tember next, he be permanently appointed at a 
salary to be now determined.” 

Ordered, that the last-mentioned motion be 
considered on the 4th of September, at two 
o'clock. 














THE ARCHITECTURE OF MEXICO.* 


The Cathedral.—The first object that pre- 
sents itself on entering the cathedral is the 
altar, near the centre of the building; it is 
made of highly-wrought and highly-polished 
silver, and covered with a profusion of orna- 
ments of pure gold. On each side of this altar 
runs a balustrade, inclosing a space about eight 
feet wide and eighty or a hundred feet long. 
The balustrades are about four feet high, and 
four inches thick in the largest part ; the hand- 
rail from six to eight inches wide. Upon the 
top of the handrail, at the distance of six or 
eight feet apart, are human images, beautifully 
wrought, and about two feet high. All of 
these—the balustrade, handrails, and images, 
are made of a compound of gold, silver, and 
copper— more valuable than silver. I was told 
that an offer had been made to take this balus- 
trade, and replace it with another of exactly the 
same size ond workmanship of pure silver, and 
to give half a million of dollars besides. There 
is much more of the same balustrade in other 
parts of the church; I should think, in all of 


* “ Mexico and the Mexicans,”’ 














it, not less than three hundred feet. As you 
walk through the building, on either side there 
are different apartments, all filled, from the 
floor to the ceiling, with paintings, statues, 
vases, hugh candlesticks, waiters, and a thou- 
sand other articles, made of gold or silver. 
This, too, is only the every day display of 
articles of least value; the more costly are 
stored away in chests and closets. What must 
it be when all these are brought out, with the 
immense quantities of precious stones which 
the church is known to possess? And this is 
only one of the churches of the city of Mexico, 
where there are between sixty and eighty 
others, and some of them possessing little less 
wealth than the cathedral. 

The Streets.—The streets cross each other 
at right angles, dividing the whole city into 
squares. Each one of these squares is called 
a street, and has a separate name; a serious 
inconvenience to a stranger in the city. In- 
stead of designating the street in its whole 
extent, by one name and numbering the houses, 
each side of every square has a different name, 
and names which sound to Protestant ears 
very much like a violation of the third article 
of the decalogue—such as the street of Jesus, 
and the street of the Holy Ghost. A gentle- 
man will tell you that he lives in the Holy 
Ghost, or that he lives in Jesus; certainly not 
always true, if taken in the sense in which our 
preachers use these words. In most of these 
streets there is a church, which gives a name 
to the street in which it stands. In many in- 
stances these churches and convents (that of 
San Augustine for aoe cover the whole 
square, not with separate buildings, but one 
single edifice, with the usual patio or court, an 
open space in the centre. There is not, | 
believe, a house in the city without this court, 
of greater or less dimensions, in proportion to 
the size of the building. There is only one 
door on the Jower floor, and none at all on the 
outside of the upper story. The door is very 
strongly built, and high enough for a coach to 
pass through; it opens into the patio through 
which you pass to the steps leading to the 
upper stories, where alone every body lives 
except the lowest classes, In all the establish- 
ments of the better classes, the basement story 
is only occupied by the servants,and as lumber 
rooms, and what struck me as very strange, as 
stables. I do not suppose that there is such a 
separate building in the city as a stable. In 
visiting Count Certuna, for example, whose 
whole establishment is altogether princely, 
and others of equal splendour and Juxury, I 


stable, and passed through rows of horses and 
carriages to make my way to the most spacious 
halls, filled with fine paintings of the great 
masters, and furnished throughout in a style 
altogether gorgeous. In some of the larger 
private buildings thirty or forty different fami- 
lies reside; each one having rented one or 
two rooms; all entering at the only outside 
door in the court, which is the common pro- 
perty of all—and from which each one has an 
entrance to his own rooms on the ground floor 
or the gallery above, which runs all around 
the building. 





Correspondence, 
BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR THE RELIEF 
OF AGED AND INFIRM CARPENTERS. 

Str,—The above Society having had an 
excursion to Brighton, and a benefit at one of 
the theatres, in aid of its funds, in the year 
1844, the committee appointed to carry these 
into effect supplied several members of the 
institution with tickets to sell for the so- 
ciety, and which tickets they did sell, 
but would not hand the proceeds to the 
society. After repeated application, there- 
fore, the committee came to the determina- 
tion to recover the same, according to the 
25th sect. 56 Geo, 4, and applied by their 
secretary to the magistrates at Guildhall, when 
he was told that he had better apply to Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, as he did consider the last benefit 
Society Act passed this session gave him the 
power to settle this business. On the 27th 
of July he saw Mr. Tidd Pratt’s clerk, who 
told him they had nothing to do with it, and 
it still remaimed in the hands of the magis- 
trates to hear and determine the case. The 
secretary went again to Guildhall, when they 
granted him summonses against all the parties, 
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and they came on for hearing on the 1]th of 
August, before Messrs. Alderman Farebrother 
und Lucas, who decided they had no power 
to settle it, as the rules said nothing about 
excursions or benefits at theatre, and it was 
only a common debt. As therefore the society 
cannot recover it in this way, I should be 
obliged by any of your numerous corre- 
spondents informing the committee how they 
can recover the money; and by inserting this 
in your valuable paper, you may prevent other 
societies from being robbed by unprincipled 
persons. 
Yours, &c. (for the committee), 
Wa. Woop, Hon. Sec. 

Bell, Old Bailey, Aug. 18, 1846. 





IMPROVEMENT OF CHELSEA, 

Mr. Enitron,—What are the Woods and 
Forests or the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital going to do at “ White Stiles,” 
Chelsea? The reports and speculations are 
quite alarming ; some say it is for an enlarge- 
ment of the parish burial-ground, others that 
a statue of Punch, as exhibited in alate number, 
is to be placed there. Now do look at it, Mr. 
Editor, it is worth a visit ; as “ arbiter elegantia- 
rum,” enlighten our understandings. What 
can this mean, in the middle of a parish that 
has just taxed itself to the tune of 30,0002 for 
general and local improvements ? You will say, 
what are the Chelsea Commissioners about ? 
I] understand they have received favours, are 
hoping for more, and so they shut one eye 
when they pass that locality. But look at it! 
Mr. Editor, and try if you can fish out the de- 
sign. I am, Sir, &c. 


August 22nd. W.D. 


*,* The curious arrangement of the place | 


in question, and the fact, more curious still 
] ’ ’ ’ 








| Curist Cavunca, Porntswoon.—The walls 
of this structure, recently commenced from 
the design of Messrs. R. and J. A. Brandon, 
are to be constructed throughout of Swanage 
stone. The @acery of the windows, the font, 
weatherings of buttresses, strings, copings, 
crosses, and the piers and arches of the inte- 
| rior, and all moulded work to be of Caen 
| stone. The timbers of the roof, which are ex- 
| posed to view, are to be of fir wrought and 
| stained, and covered with plain tiles. The 
| structure will consist of chancel, nave, tower, 
south aisle, and south porch, — being 
| made for the future addition of a north aisle. 
| The spire is to be constructed of timber, and 
| covered with oak shingle. The church will 
| afford accommodatian for 400 worshippers. 
| Westminster Baiper Deryixe Repair. 
| —We learn that on Tuesday afternoon, the 
workmen engaged in repairing the bridge were 
alarmed by a sudden cracking of the crown of 
| one of the arches; and that on inspection, it 
turns out that the roadway and a portion of 
the foot-pavement have opened very consider- 
ably; and that the carriage way towards the 
middle has, to all appearance, sunk several 
inches, Notices were, as soon as possible, 
posted up, to the effect, that the navigation 
through the centre and two next arches to- 
wards the Surrey side, is stopped. On Wed- 
nesday afternoon, two large pieces of stone 
are also said to have sunk from their level, and 
caused renewed alarm ; but the fractured - 
tions have, in the meantime, been wreppes we 
with poles or other supports. 

Westminster Patace.—From the fourth 
report of the Select Committee of the Lords 
on the progress of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, just issued, it appears that Mr. Barry 
| has pledged his word to their lordships that 
| their house will be set in order and fit for 








that it is being made under the direction of | occupation at the opening of the session next 
the Woods and Forests, have not escaped us. | year. 


We don’t understand looking for favours by 
shutting one’s eyes, and we hope the Chelsea 


Commissioners will make such a representa- | 


tion as shall induce the parties interested to | 
| August 26th, 1846, 


inclose and plant the ground in a proper man- 
ner, or at least, to remove altogether the 
present beggarly admixture of iron fencing and 
wooden rails, 





sPiscellanea, 





PLAN or THE PaRisH oF TwickKeENHAM.— 
Mr. W. T. Warren, of Isleworth, land-surveyor, 
has just published a planof this parish on alarge | 
scale, which appears to be very correctly exe- 
cuted. The interesting associations which be- 
long to Twickenham, beautifully situated, too, 
as it is, on the Thames, give an additional 
value to a faithful map of it. Pope, Walpole 
and Strawberry-hill, Sir Godfrey Kueller, and 
the wonderful man who now rules the French 
empire, have made Twickenham a parish of 
pleasant memories. 

Cuurcn Neepie-work.— We have re- 
cently seen a beautiful specimen of embroidery 
for ecclesiastical purposes executed by Miss 
King. The subject is the Saviour in the act 
of benediction, surrounded by the attributes of 
the Evangelists, on a gold back-ground. Such 
of our readers as are concerned in church de- 
corations may thank us for bringing this lady 
to their notice. Mr. Blackburne, architect, 
of Clement’s-Inn, will shew it to those who 
are interested in the matter, 

An Exemetary Sovereson.—The King 
of Prussia has not only granted permission to 
the Lutheran inhabitants of Cologne to erect a 
large church there, but has ordered the State 
to furnish a site, and contribute fourteen 
marble columns to ornament the nave, The 
building is to cost about 150,000 thalers 
(570,000 francs), a sum which was raised ina 
couple of days. 

Averace or Lire.—M. Lombard found that 
the age of the stone-cutter averaged 34 years, 
the miller 42, the painter 44, the joiner 49, 
the butcher 53, the see 51, the surgeon 54, 
the mason 55, the gardener 60, the merchant 
62, the Protestant clergyman 63, the magis- 
trate 69.— Hastings on Consumption. 

Reseitpine or St. Jonn’s Cuercn, 
Newrocunps.anp.—Tbesum of 2,0001, has been 
granted by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge towards the re-edification of 
the Church of St. John, destroyed by the 
recent fire. 








TENDER. 


For alterations and new buildings to be erected at the 
London and Birmingham Railway Station, Euston-square. 





Branscom and Grosther...... £63,962 
DORE Sclevccccde soceeees -. 63,700 
BAB a ns sddteusccvecsee 400 
Haward and Nixon.... 60,350 
CL tire nats bace enema ,200 
PONE ods che dusnes cehqeeizes 60,050 
GE bc chan cotansanscce 59,899 
W. Cubitt and Co. ........+. 59,7 











NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 

[We sre compelled, by the interference of the Stamp Office, to omit 
the names of the parties to whom tenders, &c. are to be addressed. 
For the convenience of our readers, however, they are entered in « 
book, and may be seen om application at the office of “ ~g 
2, York-street, Covent Garden.] 

For the erection of goods warehouses for the Sheffield, 

Ashton-under-Lyne, and Manchester Railway, at the Ashton 

and Manchester stations. 


For the maintenance of the permanent way between Bris- 
tol and the Standish Junction, near Stonehouse, on the 
Bristol and Birmingham. 

For the construction of the Perth tunnel on the Scottish 
Central Railway, in such lots as may be « on. The ex- 
cavation is through old red sandstone whinstone rock. 

For sundry repairs in the building of St. James’s Chapel, 
Hampstead-road. 

For sundry decorations in the painting of St. James's 
Chapel, Hampstead-road. 

For the building of school and school-houses at Horndon- 
on-the- Hill. 

For about 643 square yards of good granite paving, 5 inches 
deep and three inches in thickness, with channel and division 
stones, seven inches deep and five inches in thickness, for 
Windsor. 

For a gasometer, capable of containing 10,000 cubic feet, 
with the y pension, &c., and if with 
cast-iron tank: wanted immediately at the Gas Works, Hal- 
stead, Essex. 

For a supply of wrought-iron tanks and in 
various sizes, from 50 to 5,000 cubic feet, at B ° 

For a supply of 50@ tons of flat-bottomed service rails, 
requiring no chairs, and weighing 32 Ibs. —— for the 
works on the Aberdeen railway, delivered at Aberdeen 
or Montrose. 

For railway raile, chairs, locomotives, and tenders, 
switches, and points, railway signals and lanterns ; also 
turning lathes, boring engines, slotting i machines 
for screwing bolts and nuts, machines for finishing nw 
portable cranes, columnar water cranes and tanks, &c., a 
of the best construction, for a continental railway. 

For a gasometer for the Great Yarmouth Gas Works. 

For a cast-iron tank 66 feet deep for the Great Yarmouth 
Gas W orks. 

For any quantity of road materials that may be r 
by the surveyor for the Commissioners for Paving, » 
and Improving the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, 


London, either of Kentish rag, Bombay granite, flints, 
gravel, or any other description ef emvtantie road mate- 


For forty spirit lamps, more or less, for the Commissioners 
Pag Lighting, and Improving the parish of St, 
Matthew, Bethnal-green. 

For building a bathing lodge on the lands of Knockduff, 
usts Mente, Ireland. 

For rebuilding the church of Ballymodas, Banden, County 
Cork, ie 











Wicker district, Sheffield. 
For a quantity of tiles, either old or new, at Newcastle. 
on- Tyne. 

For the erection of a Presbyterian church in Newcastie- 
on-Tyne. 

For 100 to 206 circular cast-iron furnaces, or pans, to con- 
tain 150 to 200 gallons each, at Bristol. 
For 300 Cee en eens ae 
two yards , and for the disposal 

Pipes, 8-inch 

For the repair and restoration of the main roof, stair-case, 
lobbies, and stone steps, of St. George’s Church, Lekester 
(promptly). 

For rebuilding the spire and restoring the damaged stone- 

of ; ’s Charch, Leicester 


work of the tower St. George 
(promptly), 
For painting the 


pal suite of rocms and grand stair- 
case of the town Brighton. 
For the erection of new schools, with master’s house, &c., 
at Harrold (Bedfordshire). 


For the building of two school-houses and a master’s 


house, in the town of Cardigan. 

For the disposal of a country business in the 
plumbing, glazing, and line—retiring. 

For the disposal to a rail contractor or others, of a 





| a age disc engine, nearly new, at Gnosal, near Staf- 


For several good carpenters at Lynn. 
For quarrymen to work in gangs at Pensher (Quarry 
(Newenstle-on- Tyne). ~ 
For the supply of a good hand, high-pressure, steam-en- 
ne of four, six, or eight horse power, at Shrawardine, 
rewsbury. 


For letti Oy poopenal, 0 wall cussitished teidt-gand end 
dey un wean ham, with dwelling-house, &c., and 
an excellent seam of clay and bed of sand. 

a of a good second-hand high-pressure 
steam-engine ius tw dias Bennauden catetalaee 
For a steady engineer who has a lathe or two to dispose of 
or otherwise— permanent work (Weilington-street, Borough, 
London). 

Foran operative faces ant Gutee, ean ont . 
henges, to untied inn basin tomeniy ial aia 
For two or three good stone carvers for Gothic details in 
the country. 

For an experienced brickmaker to take charge of a field 
—with a liberal salary. 


Ee 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


At Leith, two cargoes of and red pine, birch, ash, 
“aso. _ 


and elm, all of large size 
At Flathouse ( ) a well-selected cargo of red 
and yellow pine, elm, and lathwood. 

At Boxted, near Colchester, as quantity of ash and oak 

At Ickleford, near Hitchin, Bedfordshire, twenty-five eim 
trees of large size. 

At Colne Engaine, convenient lots of ash, ook, and elm 
timber. 


At Forfar, a lease of the pavement and slate quarries of 
Currs Lean, near Forfar. 


At Gurteen Wood, Cork, in one lot: « large quantity of 


oak and birch cut down this year, and suitable for car- 
penters, &e. 
‘ooley-street, Borough: the building materials of 

Pe Be warehouses, comprising 1,000,000 of the Snest 
stock bricks, several tons of icad, fifty iron columns, and s 
large quantity of slates, joists, flooring, Ac. 

A quantity of yellow pine, rock elm, spruce deals, and 
lathwood at Southampton docks. 


A quantity of oak timber trees of large size in Glou- 
conershies 


Between 2,000 and 3,000 ing Seots fir trees tn Perth- 

chise. planted in 1779, aad 0 fer building purposes, or for 

2 larch sleepers, nearly all roots cut, feet long by 
seven 

Pd small end, near Mideaider, Scotland. 

magi horse power condensing steam-engine and machi- 

nery . 

A quantity of cut timber trees and poles of many 

kinds of wood, including oak, cheanut, lime, poplar, elm, &c., 

near Nottingham. 


a 
near Stroud. 


Two turn staircases, one 12 fect # high ; the 
other 9 out Bicmingham. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“5 4% The late Chief Justice Tindal ruled, that if 

parties practised and produced the sume resulta before the 

time the was obtained, they could not be prevented 
* patent from doing the same again. 

“C, B. Ad’-~-Thanks. 

* 8. B.” (Nottingham).—We shall be glad to receive the 
notice offered. 

“ Candid,’’—The a be regulated by circum- 
open ee net be extravagant. : 
“WL. G.°—The engravings must stand over till the 
is 


“ 6. Hi. De We cannot promise to go so far. 
“ Filtering Stone."’—A correspondent wishes to know, 





‘what quantity of water will pass through | foot super of || 
q y Arty 


filtering stone 2 inches one hour.’ 


** Blackburn ition.”’—A correspondent again asks 


whether the competion for the proposed Exchange build- 
ings at Blackburn is yet decided. 

*y. ¥.," nest week. 

“J. W.'*—Soon. 

Received.— J. J.,"° “ Itinerant Antiquary,” ‘‘T. M.,’’ 
“O,," @T. C.," “2, PB.” * Constant Subseriber,”’ ** Cata- 
logue of Roman Ensperors, with the price of their ‘ coins,’ ** 
by P. Whelan. 





RAWING in PERSPECTIVE simpli- 

fied by EARL'S REGISTERED GONIOME.- 

TRICON, strongly recommended for its usefulness and 

emall size te the artist, teacher, il, arehitect, &e.— 

Wholesale and Retail of J.C. BRODIE, 79, Long-aere, and 
Messrs. REEVE’S an d SON'S, Cheapside. 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


PECIFICATIONS, Contracts, Conditions 

of Sale, Advertisements, &c., COPIED in a very supe- 

rior manner, and in Jarge or small quantities, at Three Half- 

pence per 106 words.—Address, prepaid, letters, &c., to 

KERR and Co., 13, Chichester-rents, Ch y-lane, Lon- 

Ge. —N.B, Kespectable men sent out to write at the same 
charge. 











PATENT GALVANISED TINNED IRON. 
(MOREWOOD AND ROGERS’ PROCESS.) 


A RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 
i BUILDERS, and CONTRACTORS are lly 
i nformed they can be supplied with this inval @ metal 
for building purposes, of the best quality and lowest terms. 
It is superior in every res to sinc, and two-thirds less 
price than 7ib. sheet | for roofing, no woodwork being 
required, but iron rafters only, 21 inches apart, rendering 
the whole roof fire-proof. is mode of covering roofs is 
cheaper than Lead, Zinc, Tiles, or Slates. Parapet and 
other Gutters formed and fixed, also rain-water pipe, heads, 
eave gutter, baths, stove and funnel pipe, cisterns and water- 
closets fixed. The sheets are 6 feet long by 2 ft., 2 ft. 6 in. 
and 3 feet wide, and Qoz. to any required weight per foot, 
and can be had either plain or corrugated. 

Please apply to CHARLES GELL, Junior, No. 5, Quick. 
set-row, New-road, St. Pancras, where references testi- 
monials of the highest respectability of extensive works 
already done can be had. 


ae - Royal 
ajestp’s Phy jet 

Majesty's FEBMEM SK Metters Patent. 
N OREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT 

GALVANIZED TINNED METAL, — This article 
was at first sold under the name of Galvanised Tin Plates, but 
the Patentees finding that the public, in some instances, over- 
looking the word Tin, confounded the article with Galvanised 
Iron, and that the character of their metal has by sus- 
tained injury, are desirous of giving it a name so distinctive as 
te prevent such mistakes, and consequent intment to 
purchasers in future. th ully request 

urchasers to ingquirefor MOREWOOD and ROGER’S 

ATENT GALVANIZED TINNED IRON, In order to 
@nable the public readily and at first sight to seep oamg 
between the two metals, it may be well to inform them, 
that Galvanised Iron has a plain sinc-like appearance, 
while M. and R.’s Patent Galvanized Tinned Iron has a 
smooth crystalline surface. 

MOREWOOD and ROGER’S PATENT GALVA- 
NIZED TINNED IRON, Patronised by the Admiralty 
and the Honourable Board of Ordnance, being extensively 
used in ber Majesty’s Dock-yards, at the Tower, and 
elsewhere, for every variety of Roofing, and other purposes, 
wee & strong, light, cheap, and durable material is re- 
quired. 


It has been found by experience that this article is beyond 
J] comparison superior to zinc; ing, as it does, 
al! the advantages arisin trom the strength and firmness of 
fron, combined with porteet immunity from rust; whilst it 
ts free from the very serious objection which applies te zinc, 
pe aon and 7 i by Gooner upen every 

ange a3) ich ci 
ae yh peretann, an ¥ circumstance leakage 

This material is not likely to be destroyed by fire, as is the 
ease with sine and Vath, thet sed oen down, thus 
freely admitting fresh air to the fire, and causing it to burn 
more fiercely. It is, therefore, obviously well 
4 the parpeces above-named, and most i 80, 
Saltale for chine Ropes nites tages Pe 
work generally, poserader She ciee vg Py a apr 





By Her 





lability to corrosion, it 1s by far the most poke 
prone bens be a mn comoaanes of ie eteenyth, 
yn ‘of Without beards, apon the lightest rafters. 


a , fails, Ac. Ac. iron in any 
pes § spply te 5. HOLLAND, 34, Grace- 





THE BUILDER. 


VENTORS and DEPOSITORS of 
“WORKING MODELS snd of other, Specimens of 


the Useful Arts (as well as the Visitors of 
eas NIC INSTITUTION) are respectfully in- 
that the Directors have given their anxious con- 


now Electric 
‘well as other objects of present interest. The 
Instrumenta, &c. &e. — Ma. 





~~ @HEAP PAN FOR WATER CLOSETS, 
With Trap, in one Piece. 

FB gh Meee and WATTS, Lambeth Pot- 

of the above in supe- 


’ 


ence 

If pref we hg agg mene ead hg 
{ Ty at Bs. 6d. N.B. Manufacturers of RAIN 
| WATER PIPING for houses. 


| LARENDON PANTECHNICON, 
| North-row, North Audiley-street, Grosvenor-square. 
, Mr. JAMES PONSFORD, most re- 
¥ to inform the nobility, gentry, and public, that he 
exceeding ¢ ware and store-rooms for de- 
furniture and other valuable property, and that the 
greatest attention is — to receiving and delivering all ar- 
ticles, and to their safety while in the wate-rooms, and the 
moderate charge he makes for the convenience is consider. 
ably less than similar Establishments in London. 


RCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 

—BIELEFELD’S improved PAPIER MACHE, which 
bas been almost universally adopted for architectural deco- 
rations, has been patronised by her bar ey S by the Hon. 
Comminsionére of Boned of Works, by the highest of the 
Nobility and Gentry, and by the most eminent architects of 
the day. It has been used at the Royal Palaces, at the 


servative Club House, &c., also at the British Museum, and 
Pantheon Bazaar, where it has been extensively used for 
some years, and an inspection will sufficiently establish its 
superiority over every other kind of composition, both for 

and durability. Designs prepared the decoration 
of ceilings, panelling of walls, &e. A volume of enrich. 
ments, containing more than 1,000 designs of the papier 
mache ornaments with a tariff of prices, price i/. orks, 
15, Wellington-street, North, Strand. 














ORTLAND CEMENT does not vegetate 

in damp situations, requires no colouring, is perfectly 

hydraulic, and resists the action of frost. The price is now 

considerably reduced, and the public are thereby enabled to 
avail themselves of these distinct advantages. 

Manufactured by J. B. WHITE and SONS, of Millbank- 
street, Westminster; and sold at their warehouses—FEarl- 
street, Blackfriars; Druce’s Wharf, Chelsea; Bell’s Wharf, 
Paddington ; and Albion Wharf, Deptford-bridge; at Seel« 
street, Liverpool ; and Salmon and Co.'s, Dublin. 





ATKINSON’S CEMENT. 
Rotherhithe Cement Works, Church-street, Rotherhithe. 


\ ILLIAM WOOD, Jun., Manufacturer 

of Bath, Portland, and Roman Cements, Blue and 
White Lias Lime, &c. &e., begs to inform Architects, 
Builders, and others, that he is appointed AGENT for the 
sale of ATKINSON’S CEMENT, and has just received a 
shipment direct from the Works, which is now ready for 
sale, in any quantity, at the price of 2s. 3d. per bushel.— 
WILLIAM WOOD, Jun., also begs to call the attention of 
the public to his Bath Cement, which be thinks will merit 
approbation. It is of a very light colour, and will take up 
more sand than any cement now in use; requires no paint, 
and is well adapted for ornamental castings of every deserip- 
tion, however elaborate ; 2s. per bushel, delivered free within 
three miles of the works. 


PATENT METALLIC SAND CEMENT, 

requiring no colour or paint, and free from cracks and 
blisters, mixed ready for use at 8s. per eask; 9s. 6d. allowed 
for each cask returned in good order. 34 bushels common 
sand to be added to each cask of Metallic Cement, which will 
float 14 — yards of stucco.—Apply at the Metallic Cement 
Wharf, Kigig’s-road, Camden New Town. 








THE PROJECTED RAILWAYS. 


BExson LOGAN, and COS PATENT 
METALLIC SAND CEMENT.—Its merits, as 
stated in letter to the Proprietors, by James Thomas 
—— Esq., Architect, Raymond’s Buildings, Gray's 
nn, are i— 

ist.—'‘ The great tenacity with which it adheres to brick, 
stone, and iron. 

2ndly.—‘* Its freedom (when properly applied) from those 
cracks and flaws, by which the cements generally used for 
external stuccoing are so frequently disfigured. 

“ on Soe The total absence of the unsightly tint produced 
yy on. 

4thly.—‘* The increased hardness which it acquires from 
exposure to atmospheric infl es. 

Sthly.—“ The great beauty, accuracy, and durability of 
the mouldings, capitals of columns, crockets, finials, and 
other architectural enrich ts and decorations formed of 
it, the smallest and most delicate members of which, as well 
as the sharpest arises, have withstood uninjured the severi- 
ties of our climate during many winters, and now present 
the same perfect and highly finished appearance as would be 
produced by stone carvings carefully executed. 

6thly,—“* The exceilent and ble tone of colour which 
it assumes naturally, and retains without the aid of any 
colouring or painting. 

* And lastly, its extreme hardness and almost entire in- 
compressibility when used as a mortar in the construction of 
inverted or relieving arches, foundations under important 
superstructures, and small bearing piers, which have to sus- 
sale gegnt weights. For all these purposes it has been ex- 

ly under my directions, and in some cases has 

been to very severe trials. The results have, how- 

ever, without one exception, been most satisfactory; and I 

do not believe that there are any known substances so well 

for the execution of works, in which the greatest 
strength and durability are essential.’’ 

Price etallic Sand at Swansea (place of manufacture), 
pit oa or supplied in London at 208. per ton of twenty- 
one els. 


Further information will be gi i 
py ts 
; ‘ 
Pratt-street’, Scots New Town, London, ‘ 














to the dnteneas of Dosgonctratos ie He. | 
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i with clearness 


London, Manufacturers 
nor STONE WARE, price 7s. 6d. each. They are | 
of the | a ¢ ware, and are recommended in prefer- | 
iron on t of their cleanliness and cheapness. | 
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HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
Casks that will not contain five bushels, even by some 
manufacturers of a very le name. Consumers 
eee that the standard size cask is 29 inches long by 174 across 
the head, outside measure. Any workman witha rule in his 
pocket can ascertain this. 





KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 
ITHOUT noticing CAUTIONS, which 
| areas absurd as they are uncalled for, or disproving 
patentees of KEENE’S CEMENT venture to believe, that 
this material will very advantageously stand the test of com- 
parison with any cement of a similar nature, however IN- 
VALUABLE, now before the public. They derive this 
opinion from its all but exclusive use in the new buildings 
north of Hyde-park, on the Brompton estate, and in many 
other public and private edifices, both in London and the 
country. Amongst others may be mentioned the works re- 
cently executed at the Colosseum, Regent’s-park, where its 
hardness and ae of have caused it to he ex- 
tensively used for skirting and other mouldings, in place of 
wood, for columns instead of marble, and as a substitute for 
stone in paving the floors of the corridors and conservatories. 
Patentees and manufacturers, J. B. WHITE & SONS, 
Milbank-street, Westminster, 
MARTIN’S FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL 
CEMEN 


AUTION, — Messrs. STEVENS and 
SON, Patentees, to th wap their — and the 

trade erally against ¢ this invaluable Cement 
with Seon po he sasane b said to ou the same description. 
8. and 8. pledge themselves, that MARTIN’S CEMENT is 
totally diakioniles in composition and manufacture from every 





other, and, being a neutral com d, is not only free from 
ehemical agency upon any substance with which it may 
come in contact, but com ly resists the action of the 
acids. They feel it a duty to direct attention to 
the wing properties, which it exclusively possesses :— 

1. It rapully acquires the hardness of stone. 

2. Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform 
th hout its entire thickness. 

3. Its surface (which may be made equal to that of the 
finest marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and 
will receive paint in four days, without peeling, when put 
upon dry work. 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, 
skirtings, architraves, idings, and enrich ts of all 
kinds, to all of which purposes it has becn extensively ap- 
plied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt on the Grosvenor estate, &c. 

For the above purposes, it possesses great advantages over 
wood, being more economical and durable, resisting fire, 
damp, and vermin. 

floors of hall and fire-proof warehouses, its light. 
ness, durability, and uniform surface give it an immense 
advantage over stone, being, at the same time, much more 
economical, The most satisfactory references can be given. 
To be had of the Patentees, Plaster of Paris and Cement 
Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R, PART, 28, 
Canning-place, Liverpool. 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL, 

OHNS and COS PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT .—The following are the positive advantages 
possessed by this Invention over every Cement hitherto in- 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It will never 
vegetate nor turn green, nor otherwise discolour. It will 
never crack, blister, nor peel off. It will form a complete 

Stone casing to any Building covered with it. It so closely 

resembles Stone that it is impossible to detect it. It never 

uires either to be painted or coloured. It will keep fresh 
and good in the cask in any Climate for any number of years. 

It is the only Cement that can be depended upon for export. 

It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by the 

Sea-side. it may be used in the hottest or coldest Climates 

ae season. It will adhere to any substance, even to 

Wood, Iron, or Glass. It will carry a larger Proportion of 

Sand than any other Cement. It matures by age, and be- 

t when other Cements begin to perish. It may 

be worked through the Winter, as frost has no effect upon it. 
It may be used on the Inner Wallis of new Houses, which 
may be papered over or painted directly. Roofs laid or 
pointed with this Cement will remain undamaged by the 
severest Storms. Any Plasterer may apply it, the Instruc- 
tions for use being very clear and distinct. The first cost of 
this material does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
now in use; but with all the above-named extraordinary and 
valuable advantages, nothing can approach it im point of 
economy. 

Architects and Builders who have used this Cement have 
declared that it requires only to be known, to be universally 
Seemann he da Prospectus fully d 

3 may be seen, anda ly describin 

the Cement and its mode of application, together with 4 

volume of Testimonials from every part of the Kingdom, may 

be obtained on application at the office of “‘ The Builder,” 
and of MANN and CO., SOLE AGENTS forthe Patentees, 

&, pray owe, Queen-street, Cheapside, London: of whom 

also may be had, 

JOHNS and CO.”8 PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Painting over ex- 
terior Walls of Houses that have been covered with Roman 
or other Cements, and which have become dirty and disco- 
loured. It is in every way better suited for this purpose than 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come off in flakes, 
being in direct chemical opposition with Cement; whereas 
MESSRS, JOHNS and CO.’5 PATENT PAINT having an 
sflinity for Stucco, binds itself with it, stopping the suction, 
thereby rendering the wall proof against weather, and in the 
finish producing a pure stone-like effect, produceable by no 
other Paint whatever. It is cheap in its application,—and 
may be used by any Painter, in any climate, even in the most 
exposed Marine situations. 


GRICULTURAL IMPROV EMENTs. 
—JOHN READ begs to inform the Agriculturists of 
the United Kingdom, that his SUBSOIL PULVERISER 
(for which a patent was granted in 1843) obtained the Koyal 
Agricultural Society’s Prize of 10/. at Southampton in 1844, 
and at Shrewsbury in 1845 ; likewise at the late s at New- 
castie-on-Tyne. This im t has been proved in thirty- 
seven different counties in this kingdom, also in Ireland, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, and the West Indies, and 
a ae as the best implement for the purpore 
ever invented, Manufactured by the Patentee, No. 35, Re- 
gent-circus, Piccadilly, London. 
of Ghee FIRE and GARDEN pwr the Valves 
¥ are so arranged as to possibility of their 
getting out of repair ; i etandiog by for twelve onthe, ar 
ready to uct in aninstant. N.B. Observe the Royal Arms 
and s Name, without which none are genuine. 
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